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“  Now,  my  dear!”  cried  Ned,  holding  out  his  arms,  “let  me  help  you  through  the  opening.”  She 
held  up  her  arms  for  him  to  take  her,  and  he  helped  her,  feet  foremost,  through  the  opening, 
so  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  ladder.  One  of  the  Liberties  was  below. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  LIBERTY  HOSE. 

On  the  evening  of  a  warm  day  last  summer  all  the  members  of 
Liberty  Hose  were  seated  in  the  engine-house,  village  of  Plattsville, 
State  of  New  York. 

As  the  doors  of  the  apartment  were  open  the  lights  of  the  lanterns 
on  the  walls  would  have  displayed  to  the  passerby  the  forms  and 
bronzed  face's  of  twenty  firemen,'  ranging  from  nineteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age. 

The  foreman,  Ned  Tibbits,  was  a  tall,  wiry  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  with  an  eye  like  a  hawk’s,  and  a  face  which,  although  not 
handsome,  had  an  expression  of  blended  energy  and  good  nature, 
which  would  at  once  have  prepossessed  any  stranger  in  his  favor. 

Ned  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  other  members. 

He  was  always  ready  with  a  song  or  a  joke  to  pass  away  the 
time,  and  while  he  was  not  at  all  quarrelsome,  there  was  no  man 
more  ready  than  he  to  resent  an  intentional  insult. 

In  fact,  in  that  latter  respect  all  the  members  of  Liberty  Hose 
were  alike. 

Had  you  seen  them  sitting  there  in  a  semi- circle  about  their  hose 
carriage,  you  would  have  guessed  they  were  a  plucky  lot  of  fellows, 
from  the  spirited,  manly  look  of  every  face. 

The  room  they  occupied  was  a  large  one  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
flat-roofed  brick  house.  It  was  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  tire  hats, 
trun  pets,  etc.,  were  neatly  hung  on  the  walls. 

The  hose  carriage,  polished  until  it  shone  like  silver,  was  the 
best  machine  of  the  kind  in  Plattsville.  It  was  the  pride  of  the 
village. 

“  Come,  Ned,  strike  up!”  said  one  of  the  Liberties,  as  the  fore¬ 
man  knocked  the  ashes  from  a  cigar  he  had  been  smoking. 

“  All  right!”  said  Ned.  “  What  will  you  have?” 

“Give  03  the  Bully  Smashers!”  cried  the  first  speaker. 

“Yea,  that’s  it — the  Smashers!”  said  another. 

“  Go  on — go  on!”  echoed  several. 

“Very  well,  gentlemen,”  said  Ned;  “if  you  want  your  ears 
*  filled,’  I  can  accommodate  you.” 

In  reality  Ned  wag  an  excellent  singer,  and  soon  his  full,  manly 
voice  was  heard  as  be  chanted  a  rough  and  ready  song  about  tli9 
B-i,.y  -  rr.a:-hers,  an  opposition  engine  in  the  village. 


The  song  was  greeted  with  much  applause. 

But  scarcely  had  the  cheering  subsided  when  a  bad  egg,  thrown 
with  tremendous  force  from  outside,  just  missed  the  foreman’s 
head. 

“  That  came  from  a  Smasher!”  cried  Ned  Tibbits. 

As  he  spoke,  he  sprang  up  and  rushed  out,  followed  by  several 
of  bis  companions. 

They  separated,  running  about  in  different  directions  to  look  for 
the  offender. 

If  was  a  dark  night,  but  Ned  fancied  he  saw  the  outlines  of  a 
human  figure  fleeing  on  along  a  lane  leading  off  from  the  street. 

The  person,  whoever  he  was,  was  a  swift  runner,  but  he  was  no 
match  for  the  nimble  foreman,  who  finally  overtook  him.  Ned 
could  not  see  his  face  very  well  in  the  gloom. 

“  Who  are  you?”  he  cried,  as  he  collared  the  fugitive. 

“  Let  go  of  me!”  was  uttered  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  you!” 

“  Come  with  me  to  the  engine-house,  so  that  we  can  all  have  a 
look  at  you,”  said  libbits,  as  he  drew  the  other  along. 

All  at  once  the  outline  of  something  bright  arose  and  fell  in  the 
darkness. 

It  was  a  clasp-knife,  with  a  blade  about  six  inches  long.  The 
owner  had  intended  to  plunge  it  into  his  captor’s  shoulder,  but 
Ned  wa3  too  quick  for  him. 

The  point  of  the  keen  blade  had  scarcely  pricked ,  his  flesh,  when 
he  seized  the  wrist  of  the  hand  that  held  the  weapon  with  an  iron 
grip,  and  with  his  boot  kicked  the  instrument  from  the  grasp  of 
its  possessor. 

“  I  want  my  knife!  Let  me  get  my  knife!”  howled  the  culprit. 

“  The  knife  is  well  enough  where  it  is,”  answered  Tibbits. 
“  Come  along!” 

The  other  struggled  vainly  to  release  himself,  and  at  last  Ned 
had  the  satisfaction  of  dragging  him  into  the  engine-house,  where 
the  light  fell  full  upon  his  form  and  features. 

lie  was  a  small,  rough  looking  youth  of  eighteen,  with  uncombed 
hair,  a  flat  nose,  and  dirty  face  and  garments. 

“  A  Smasher— a  Smasher!”  echoed  all  the  men. 

“  Yes,  it’s  Jack  Rann— the  brother  of  Tim  Rann— or  Baldy  Bald, 
as  they  call  him— the  foreman,”  said  Tibbits. 

“Why  did  you  throw  that  egg?”  asked  one  of  the  men. 

“  Let  me  go!”  howled  the  youth,  both  .frightened  and  angry  at 
the  same  time.  “  I  didn’t  do  nothin*.” 
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“  Yes,  you  did,  and. this  proves  it,”  said  Ned,  pulling  three  or  four 
eir<rg  from  the  coat  pocket  of  the  prisoner.  “Now,  what  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself?” 

“  1  ain’t  got  nothin’  to  say,”  answered  Jack,  sullenly. 

“  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  Liberties?”  inquired  Tibbits,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  men. 

“  Duck  him  in  the  horse  pond!” 

«*  No— put  him  under  the  pump!” 

41  I  have  a  proposition  to  make,  gentlemen,”  said  Ned. 

v  Hear — hear!”  cried  several. 

“  Go  on,  Ned!”  cried  others. 

“  Order— order,  Liberties!”  said  Tibbits,  as  the  hubbub  or  voices 
'Continued. 

In  a  moment  there  was  silence.  Even  Jack  Rann,  with  mouth 
wide  open  and  distended  eyes,  stood  still  to  hear  his  fate. 

“  You  are  all  aware,”  began  Ned,  “  that  there  is  a  pig-pen  close 
to  the  Smashers’  engine-house?” 

“  The  engine-house  itself  is  a  pig-pen!”  shouted  a  voice. 

“  It  is  dirty  enough  for  one,  at  any  rate,”  said  Tibbits.  “  Well, 
the  owner  of  the  pig-pen  is  old  Beu  Thompson,  who  lives  in  a 
shanty  close  to  his  property.  He  will  be  ready  enough  to  lend  us 
one  of  his  pigs  for  a  mere  trifle.  To  this  pig  we  will  lash  our  friend 
here  and  send  him  on  to  the  Smashers!” 

“  Good— good!”  shouted  one  of  the  men. 

**  A  pig  is  too  good  for  him!”  cried  another. 

*<  I  know  it,”  said  Ned,  quickly,  “but  then  we  can’t  find  any¬ 
thing  worse.” 

“  Bravo — bravo!”  cried  several. 

“  How  are  we  to  get  the  pig  here?”  inquired  one. 

“  Ben  can  bring  it  to  us  in  his  dog  cart.  I  will  go  and  speak 
for  it  if  the  rest  of  you  will  take  care  of  the  prisoner.” 

Ned  was  soon  on  his  way.  Ben  Thompson’s  habitation  was  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

As  the  foreman  passed  the  engine-house  of  the  Smashers,  he 
could  see  the  members,  clad  in  dirty  red  shirts,  uproariously  talk¬ 
ing  and  laughing  as  they  sat  on  benches  gmoking  and  drinking. 

There  was  a  whole  demijohn  of  grog  on  a  table  there,  with  cards 
and  dice. 

“  Hope  Jack  will  get  rid  of  all  his  eggs,”  said  one  of  the  men, 
as  Tibbits,  whom  they  did  not  recognize  in  the  dim  light,  passed 
the  open  door. 

The  others  laughed. 

“  If  ’twasn’t  agin  the  law,  I’d  like  to  throw  a  bombshell  in 
among  them  Liberties  instead  of  eggs!”  said  another  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

Ned,  with  a  quiet  smile,  passed  on. 

He  knocked- at  Thompson’s  door.  The  proprietor  in  person  opened 
it  for  him,  and  the  bargain  was  soon  made. 

Tibbits  went  back  to  the  Liberties,  and  half  an  hour  Inter  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  was  a  Welshman,  brought  the  hog — an  enormous  one — 
which  he  dumped  in  the  very  door  of  the  engine-hou3e. 

“  Her  has  brought  you  the  pig,”  he  said,  “  but  if  you  hurt  it, 
her  will  have  to  charge  for  damages.” 

So  saying,  lie  drove  away,  while  some  of  the  men,  having  seized 
the  hog,  held  it  firmly  in  spite  of  its  struggles  to  break  away. 

At  length  Jack  Rann  was  firmly  lashed  to  it  with  ropes,  and 
away  went  the  hog,  squeaking  viciously  as  it  staggered  along 
with  its  load. 

Some  of  the  Liberties  followed  it  part  of  the  way. 

It  made  straight  for  the  quarter  of  the  village  where  its  pen  was 
located,  its  unwilling  rider  kicking,  squirming  and  howling  in  his 
vain  effort  to  free  himself. 

There  were  but  few  houses  on  the  road,  but  the  windows  of  these 
flew  open,  and  faces  were  seen  peering  out  inquisitively. 

The  Liberties  roared  with  laughter,  especially  when  an  elderly 
German  lady  came  running  out  of  a  small  buildiug  with  a  broom  in 
her  hand,  and  for  a  while  made  futile  efforts  to  stop  the  hog. 

At  last  the  young  firemen  saw  the  animal  approach  the  engine- 
house  of  the  Smashers. 

Out  came  the  latter  on  hearing  the  din,  to  discover  the  situation  of 
one  of  their  members. 

Words  were  inadequate  to  describe 'the  rage  of  the  half  drunken 
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gang.  They  shook  their  clenched  fists  in  the  direction  of  the  quarts 
of  their  rivals,  and  gave  utterance  to  diabolical  threats  and  curses. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  FIREMEN’S  BALL. 


On  the  following  night  the  Liberties  met  to  talk  over  their  arrange- 
ments  for  a  ball,  which  they  intended  to  give  at  the  Platsville  Hotel— 
a  large  old-fashioned  house,  kept  by  a  German  and  his  wife  by  the 
name  of  Schwartz. 

“  I’d  recommend  each  of  you  to  bring  a  club  there,  and  to  fin 
your  pockets  with  8tone3,”  said  Ned,  laughing. 

“  Why?”  inquired  Tom  Loper,  a  spirited  young  fellow  on  bis  right, 
whose  sister  Tibbits  had  always  admired  as  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
village. 

“  On  account  of  the  Smashers.  Depend  upon  it,  they  will  not  leave 
us  alone.” 

“  Schwartz  has  promised  to  have  policemen  there.” 

“  I  know  he  has  promised  it,  but  I  also  know  he  is  too  stingy  to 
keep  his  word.  Perhaps  he  thinks  his  wife  is  equal  to  two  police¬ 


men.' 


“  She’s  a  whopper,  that’s  a  fact.  Do  you  remember  the  time  she 
whipped  one  of  the  Smashers  for  breaking  her  ginger  beer  bottle?’* 

“Yes;  she  could  whip  two  men  any  day.  She  is  as  strong  as  an 
elephant.  Wouldn’t  be  a  bad  plan  to  have  her  for  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers." 

“  That  wouldn’t  do.  She  weighs  uearly  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
could  fight  better  than  she  could  run.” 

“  Well,  laying  all  joking  aside,  I  hope  Schwartz  will  have  the  police 
there,  for  the  ladies’  sake.  They  would  be  frightened  to  death  in  case 
of  trouble.” 

As  Ned  spoke,  the  beautiful  face  of  Fanny  Loper,  whom  he  intended 
to  escort  to  the  ball,  arose  before  his  mind. 

He  did  not  like  tbe  idea  of  anything  occurring  to  frighten  her  or 
mar  her  pleasare  in  the  slightest  degree. 

“The  worst  of  it  is  there  are  no  policemen  within  ten  miles o! 
here,”  said  Tom  Loper.  “  However,  to  make  a  sure  thing  of  it,  I  will 
go  and  engage  a  few  to  come,  after  1  leave  my  office.” 

“  That  will  not  be  until  six  o’clock;  the  ball  opens  at  nine.” 

“  I  think  I  cau  get  back  in  lime.” 

As  all  the  other  men  had  business  which  would  keep  them  until  a 
still  later  hour,  Loper’s  plan  was  agreed  upon. 

On  the  next  day,  at  nine  o’clock,  the  ball  party  was  present. 

It  was  held  in  a  large  room  on  the  second  floor,  decorated  with  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers,  and  with  the  words  “  Liberty  Hose  ”  handsomely 
worked  in  gilt  letters  on  festoons  of  silk  cloth  looped  from  the  ceil¬ 


ing. 


Tbe  members  and  their  friends  numbered  about  a  hundred. 

The  dancers  took  their  places,  the  band  struck  up  a  lively  waltz, 
and  the  forms  of  the  ladies  and  their  partners  were  soon  whirlm? 
about  the  room. 

Perhaps  the  most  graceful  dancers  there  were  Ned  Tibbits  ai^ 
Fanny  Loper. 

Fanny  was  a  tall,  finely  proportioned  girl,  and  she  carried  bers^l 
well,  now  and  then  giving  a  slight  toss  to  her  queenly  head,  on  lbe 
back  of  which  her  black  hair  was  rolled  up  in  luxuriant  masses. 

Tibbits,  exceedingly  light  of  foot,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed^ 
considerable  strength,  seemed  well  matched  with  such  a  partner. 

All  were  enjoying  themselves,  and  Mrs.  Schwartz,  with  her 
bared  to  the  shoulder,  was  bustling  about,  bringing  beer  and  other re 


fresbments,  when,  as  she  entered  the  bar-room  below,  which  she 


tiad 
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left  in  charge  of  her  husband  during  her  temporary  absence,  she  8 
Baldy  Bahi  come  in  with  two  other  members  of  the  Smashers. 

Tim  Rann,  or  “  Baldy,”  as  he  was  mo9t  commonly  termed.  *** 
short,  thick-set  fellow,  with  huge  breast  and  shoulders,  alarfffl^®1 


neck,  bloodshot  eyes  and  coarse  featuies.  He  wore  a  dirty  re 


shin- 


and  a  loose  handkerchief  was  tied  about  his  throat.  His  comp*1 
were  hang-dog  looking  persons.  They  had  a  way  of  glancing  1 
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ski i? ways  from  under  their  brows,  while  an  ugly  leer  distorted  their 
mouths,  in  each  of  which  wag  stowed  a  large  quid  of  tobacco. 

*’  "  hat’s  you  want?”  somewhat  sharply  iuquired  Mrs.  Schwartz. 

“  W  hats  I  want?  Do  yer  call  that  grammar — 9a-a-y?"  cried  Baldy. 

“  Never  miut  der  grammar,”  answered  Mrs.  Schwartz.  “  You  hafs 
noting  to  do  mit  der  grammar.” 

“  I  ain’t,  eh?” 

“  Come,  tell  me  what’s  you  wants!*’  cried  Mrs.  Schwartz,  more 
sharply  than  before. 

“  Well,  let’s  see!  What’s  yer  got  here?'*  inquired  Baldy,  gruffly,  as 
he  glanced  about  him.  “  What’ll  yer  take,  boys?”  he  added,  turning 
to  his  companions. 

“  Old  port,”  grunted  one  of  them. 

“  All  right!  Come,  stir  yerself,  Mother  Schwartz,  and  git  the 
port.” 

Mrs.  Schwartz  turned  to  get  the  bottle,  when  Baldy,  picking  up  a 
glass  of  beer,  which  the  woman  had  brought  back  from  up-stairs  and 
placed  on  the  counter,  drank  the  beverage  almost  at  one  gulp. 

Mrs.  Schwartz,  the  moment  she  turned  towards  the  men,  noticed 
that  the  lager  was  missing. 

“  Who  peen  drinks  dem  peer?”  she  inquired,  fiercely. 

Baldy  quietly  proceeded  to  help  himself  and  his  companions  to  the 
^ort. 

“  Of  course  we  mean  to  pay  you  fur  it,  so  don’t  yer  go  fur  to  gittin’ 
scared.” 

“  All  right — if  you  pays  for  dem  all.” 

Having  drank,  Baldy  aud  his  companions  turned  as  if  to  go  out. 

But  Mrs.  Schwartz  called  to  them  to  come  back  and  pay  her. 

“  Yer  can  wait  fur  yer  money,  I  guess,”  said  Baldy. 

“  No,  no!  You  would  starfs  a  woman  to  def  waitings  for  der  money. 
I  must  haf  dem  money  now!” 

“  You  can’t  have  it!” 

“  Planks  down  der  needful— come!”  said  Mr.  Schwartz,  who  stood 
behind  the  counter,  both  hand3  in  his  pocket,  smoking  a  long  pipe. 

He  did  not  offer  to  move  to  help  his  spouse,  who  now  advanced, 
and  seizing  Baldy  by  the  collar,  commenced  to  shake  him,  shouting  in 
a  loud  voice: 

“  Der  mooney!  der  mooney!  or,  mein  Gott,  I  shakes  all  der  liquor 
out  mit  you!” 

This  was  the  moment  for  which  Baldy  bad  waited.  Drawing  off  with 
his  fist,  he  struck  the  woman  in  th^  face. 

“Now,  Smashers!”  he  shouted;  “up  and  let  ’em  have  it,  my 
bullies!” 

In  an  instant,  from  outside,  where  they  had  been  waiting  for  this 
signal,  all  the  other  members  of  the  company  came  pouriug  into  the 
room.  Some  of  them  had  huge  stones,  which  they  hurled  at  the  bot¬ 
tles  and  glasses  on  the  shelves  behind  the  counter,  while  others 
shouted  to  the  Liberties  to  come  down  and  prevent  the  disturbance, 
if  they  were  able. 

Mrs.  Schwartz  did  her  duty  nobly. 

The  moment  Baldy  struck  her,  she  threw  herself  at  his  throat, 
which  she  caught  with  both  hands,  squeezing  it  with  all  her  might. 

He  was  getting  black  in  the  face,  when,  by  a  furious  kick,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  her  to  let  go  her  hold.  Then  she  stepped  back, 
caught  up  a  heavy  chair,  and  sent  it  flying  at  his  head. 

Had  it  struck  him  he  would  have  been  knocked  senseless. 

But  he  dodged  it,  and  then  bounded  toward  her. 

Not  a  step  did  she  budge,  but  as  he  came  on  she  planted  a  tremend¬ 
ous  left-hander  between  his  eyes,  almost  stunning  him. 

But  now  she  was  seized  by  several  others,  and  although  she  still 
fought,  biting,  striking  and  scratching,  she  was  finally  dragged  into 
another  room,  and  with  strong  ropes  was  tied  to  one  of  the  legs  of  a 
heavy  billard  table. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Schwartz,  whom  the  rowdies  were  beating  over  the 
head  with  bottles  and  broken  chair  legs,  kept  shouting  for  help. 

“  Helps— helps!”  he  roared.  “  Dem  loafs  is  kilt  me  already! 
W  ere  are  dem  Liperties?” 

Tiie  Liberties  were  endeavoring  to  quiet  the  ladies,  who  were  half 
crazy  with  terror. 

“  Oh,  dear!”  cried  Fanny  Loper  to  Tibbits.  “  What  shall  we  do?” 

And  ghe  sank  half  fainting  on  a  lounge. 

“  We  will  go  and  drive  the  rascals  off!  Your  brother  will  probably 
be  here  soon  with  the  police,”  said  Ned. 

He  waa  moviDg  off  when  Fanny  caught  him  by  the  arm. 


.“No!”  she  cried,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  anxiety  and  tenderness, 
which  went  straight  to  the  foreman’s  heart;  “  you  must  not  gol  I 
would  not  have  you  peril  yourself.  Better  wait  for  the  police.” 

“  The  loafers  may  kill  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schwartz  before  that  time,” 
answered  TibbitB. 

Summoning  his  men,  and  requesting  the  ladies  to  remain  in  the 
room,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  members  and  rushed  down 
into  the  bar-room. 

His  party  was  joined  by  the  male  friends  of  the  firemen,  so  that  in 
all  they  numbered  about  fifty. 

The  Smashers,  who  had  been  joined  by  all  the  roughs  in  the  village, 
could  count  seventy  in  their  party. 

The  appearance  of  Ned  Tibbits  and  his  followers  was  greeted  with  a 
derisive  shout,  given  in  imitation  of  the  crowing  of  a  rooster. 

Ned,  with  some  of  the  other  members,  first  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  roughs  who  were  beating  Mr.  Schwartz. 

He  picked  up  a  couple  of  heavy  stone  jugs  and  hurled  them  at  the 
heads  of  the  men  about  the  German. 

Two  of  them  let  go  their  hold,  and  spinning  around,  dropped  sense¬ 
less  to  the  floor. 

Just  theu  the  click  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  Tibbits  saw  Baldy 
pointing  a  revolver  at  his  head. 

The  next  moment  the  sharp  report  of  the  pistol  was  heard,  but 
missed  its  aim,  for  one  of  Ned’s  friends,  who,  with  the  others,  had  | 
fought  his  way  to  the  spot  where  the  ruffian  stood,  dashed  his  arm 
downward,  causing  the  bullet  to  go  through  the  floor. 

The  fight  was  now  becoming  general  and  very  desperate. 

Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  the  Liberties  and  their  friends  used  their 
fists  with  skill  and  rapidity. 

The  roughs  knew  how  to  use  theirs,  too,  and  the  thud  of  blows 
given  and  received  sounded  on  all  sides. 

Tibbits  and  those  with  him,  who  had  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  Mr. 
Schwartz,  soon  freed  him  from  his  assailants,  and  the  German,  badly 
pounded,  run  up-stairs  to  frighten  the  ladies  almost  out  of  their  wits. 

“  Give  it  to  them,  Liberties!  Let  them  have  it!”  cried  Ned. 

He  sprang  lightly  over  the  counter,  and  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  the 
tight,  showering  telling  blows  right  and  left. 

This  he  did  in  a  cool,  quick,  scientific  manner,  which  had  more 
effect  on  his  adversaries  than  blustering  oaths  and  fierce  exclamations 
would  have  done. 

Baldy  did  not  again  use  his  pistol,  which  one  of  his  friends  had 
snatched  from  his  grasp. 

The  foreman  of  the  Smashers  was  half  drunk,  or  he  would  not  have 
attempted  to  use  the  weapon  in  the  first  place — at  least,  not  in  so 
open  a  manner. 

The  Liberties  fought  bravely,  but  their  opponents  outnumbered 
them,  and  many  of  them  asing  stones  and  the  legs  and  backs  of 
broken  chairs,  they  compelled  the  former  to  gradually  fall  back  behind 
the  counter. 

Here,  piled  up  at  one  side,  were  a  number  of  joints  of  lead  pipe, 
which  had  been  placed  there  on  the  previous  day  by  a  plumber  who 
was  to  do  some  work  for  Mr.  Schwartz. 

“  Now,  men,”  said  Ned,  “  we  must  defend  ourselves!  As  many  of 
you  as  can  get  them,  pick  up  these  pipes.” 

It  was  found  that  there  were  enough  for  fifteen  of  the  party.  Mean¬ 
while,  their  opponents  continued  to  advance,  hurling  stones,  bottles 
and  other  missiles  at  Ned's  men  and  their  friends. 

Several  of  the  latter  were  struck  aud  hurt. 

“  Boys,”  cried  Tibbits,  “  now  is  your  time!  Let  us  charge  on  them 
once  more  and  see  what  we  can  do.” 

With  a  cheer,  the  Liberties  followed  their  foreman,  who  leaped  over 
the  counter,  striking  right  and  left  with  a  joint  of  lead  pipe  he  held. 

The  others,  who  had  these  formidable  weapons,  seconded  him  with 
might  and  main,  and  thus  assisted  by  all  his  friends,  he  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  driving  the  roughs  from  the  bar-room. 

But  they  only  went  a  short  distance,  where  Baldy  was  about  to  rally 
them  for  another  attack,  when  the  steady,  unmistakable  tramp  of  the 
coming  police  was  heard  in  an  adjoining  street. 

Ten  minutes  later  not  a  rough  was  to  be  seen  near  the  hotel, 

They  had  all  separated,  going  in  different  directions. 

The  police  reached  the  hotel  with  Tom  Loper. 

“  Too  late!”  said  Ned,  who,  although  bruised  about  the  face  gcd  on 
other  parts  of  his  body,  was  as  cheerful  as  a  cricket. 

None  of  the  Liberties  or  their  friends  were  sufficiently  hurt  to  pre- 
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venl  their  rejoining  the  ladies,  although  the  marks  left  upon  them  did 
not  improve  their  personal  appearance. 

Again  the  band  struck  up,  after  the  late  combatauts  had  rested, 
and  again  they  were  whirling  about  in  the  merry  quadrille  and  waltz. 

“I  was  so  frightened,”  said  Fanny  to  Tibbits.  “  I  thought  you 
would  be  killed.” 

They  were  at  the  time  seated  for  a  rest  on  one  of  the  lounges. 

Ned  laughed. 

“  We  firemen  are  so  used  to  things  of  the  kind  that  we  think  nothing 
of  them.” 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Schwartz,  who  had  been  freed  from  the  billiard 
table,  came  up  to  Tibbits.  / 

“  Nople  mans!”  she  cried.  “  You  haf  got  on  der  right  side  mit  me 
forefer.  Oh,  you  nople  poy!” 

And  she  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  with  her  fat  hand. 

“  Don’t  be  jealous,”  said  Ned  to  Fanny,  when  Mrs.  Schwartz  was 
out  of  hearing. 

Fanny  smiled,  and  then,  in  a  slightly  tremulous  voice,  she  said: 

“  What  right  have  I  to  be  jealous?” 

“  1  will  soon  give  you  the  right,”  whispered  Ned,  “  if  you  will  let 
me.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Tibbits?”  said  Fanny,  blushing. 

“  Well,'*  he  answered,  “  there’s  no  use  of  keeping  back  the  truth 
from  you.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  never  tell  any  woman  I 
loved  her  until  I  was  sure  of  a  favorable  answer.  I  don’t  know  that 
you  have  ever  given  me  much  encouragement,  Fanny,  but  when  I 
now  say  I  love  you,  as  I  do  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul,  I  hope  your 
answer  will  be  the  kind  I  long  for!” 

“  Answer  to  what?”  said  Fanny,  looking  up  archly  from  the  corners 
of  her  eyes. 

“  To  the  question  whether  my  love  is  returned.” 

“  I — I  have  always  loved  you,”  murmured  Fanny. 

“Thai’s  just  the  :->id  of  answer  1  like,”  said  Ned.  “  You  have 
made  a  happy  man  of  me!” 


CHAPTER  III. 

PLAYINO  THE  HOSE. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  ball  party  at  Schwartz’s  “  broke 
up,”  and  the  firemen  and  their  friends  started  for  their  homes. 

Although  some  of  the  Liberties  had  partaken  rather  freely  of 
Mrs.  Schwartz’s  lager  beer,  they  had  paid  for  it  like  honest  men. 
leaving  no  debtor’s  score,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Bully  Smashers, 
whose  chalk  marks  for  liquor  unpaid  for  covered  three  large  door3  in 
the  back  room. 

These  chalk  marks  were  kept  in  order  by  Mr.  Schwartz,  who  knew 
well  that  his  pugilistic  frau  would  punch  his  nose  if  he  allowed  them 
to  be  rubbed  out  or  to  become  indistinct. 

“  Dere  dey  goes — dem  goot  poys— dem  prave  poys,”  said  Mrs. 
Schwartz,  with  a  smile  distending  her  pig-like  mouth,  as  she  watched 
the  departing  guests. 

“  Yaw  1”  responded  her  husband,  sleepily,  “dem’s  all  high-toned 
poys  !  high  tone  dem  fellers  !  Dey  pays  for  what  dey  drinks,  and 
drinks  midout  drunken  gettin’.” 

“  Say,  Mother  Schwartz  1”  cried  one  of  the  policemen,  who  still 
lingered.  “  I  s’pose  you’ve  got  down  to  the  middle  of  that  last  bar¬ 
rel  of  lager  you  tapped.  You  might  just  give  us  a  tip.  I  like  beer 
best  when  it’s  about  down  to  the  middle  of  the  barrel.” 

“  Middle— middle — middle!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Schwurtz.  “  Eb’rybody 
wants  der  middle,  but  eb’rybody  can’t  hab  der  middle!” 

Mrs.  Schwartz  treated  the  policemen  to  one  glass  apiece,  and  hav¬ 
ing  thanked  her,  they  departed. 

Meanwhile,  Ned  Tibbits,  with  Fanny  on  his  arm,  was  slowly  making 
his  way  towards  the  young  girl’s  home. 

He  was  happy,  as  he  had  told  his  fair  companion,  and  as  Fanny 
was  no  coquette,  she  did  not  mind  making  him  still  happier  by 
gently  pressing,  now  and  then,  the  arm  of  the  gallant  young  fire¬ 
man  whom  shortly  before  she  had  consented  to  accept  for  her 
husband. 


“Fanny,”  said  he,  at  length,  “you’re  a  woman  after  my  own 
heart.  There’s  no  sawdust  about  you.” 

“Not  a  bit,  Ned,”  answered  the  young  girl.  “  I  Dever  like  tbe&i| 
‘  butter-won’t-melt-inyour-mouth  ’  sort  of  women!  I  am  not  too  shy  I 
to  own  any  sentiment  I  feel.  I  love  you,  Ned,  and  that’s  the  truth!” 

A  noise  something  like  the  scraping  of  a  spoon  over  a  glass  dish  ■ 
might  have  been  heard  at  this  juncture,  followed  by  the  exclamation 
in  a  feminine  voice: 

“  Oh,  Ned!  do-do-do-don’t!” 

Then  there  was  a  sweet,  merry  laugh,  for  Fanny  had  enjoyed  the 
rousing  “smack”  her  lover  had  bestowed  upon  her  pretty  mouth. 

The  fact  was,  that  when  Ned  did  kiss  a  young  woman,  he  believed 
in  kissing  with  a  will,  if  only  for  the  credit  of  Liberty  Hose. 

At  the  door  of  her  residence,  Ned  again  kissed  her. 

“  Oh,  you  bad  fellow,  you  are  like  a  bee — you  kiss  too  hard!* 
cried  Fanny. 

“  Yes,  that’s  it,”  answered  Ned.  “  I  hope  I  am  be  loved  /’* 

Fanny,  laughing,  bade  him  good-night,  and  ran  up-stairs  to  her 
mother. 

At  half-past  six,  the  young  girl  awoke  from  a  refreshing  sleep, 
hastily  made  her  toilet,  partook  of  a  frugal  breakfast,  and  was  then 
off  for  the  Plattsville  cotton  factory,  in  which  she  worked. 

There  she  toiled  hard,  her  excellent  health  and  constitution  not 
suffering  in  the  least  from  her  having  been  up  so  late  on  the  night 
before.  It  was  her  wages,  joined  to  those  of  her  brother,  that 
enabled  the  little  family  to  live  neatly  and  comfortably,  and  her 
invalid  mother  to  obtain  many  things  which  she  required. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  all  the  members  of  Liberty  Hose  got 
away  from  their  shops  and  offices  earlier  than  they  did  on  other 
days. 

At  four  o’clock,  as  Ned  Tibbits,  on  his  way  to  the  engine-house, 
passed  the  cotton  factory,  he  could  not  help  looking  up  at  a  certain 
window,  near  which  he  knew  Fanny  was  at  her  work. 

The  young  girl  saw  him  and  nodded  to  him,  with  a  blush  and  a 
smile. 

“Poor  thing!”  thought  Ned,  as  he  walked  on,  “how  close  and 
hot  it  must  be  for  her  up  there!  We  Liberties  are  going  to  get 
up  a  chowder  party  in  a  few  weeks,  and  Fanny  shall  go  with  me, 
as  most  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  are  going  to  bring  company  aloog 
with  them.  She  shall  have  oue  holiday  this  summer  if  I  can  bring 
it  about.  I’ve  ordered  any  quantity  of  weekly  papers  to  be  sent  to 
me  for  the  occasion,  but  it’s  just  my  opinion  that  Happy  Days  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  best  of  them  all.” 

Ned  finally  reached  the  engine-house,  where  a  few  of  his  company 
had  already  assembled. 

“How  ar’,  Ned?  Halloo,  Ned!”  they  said,  coming  around  him  to 
shake  hands. 

“  Three  cheers,  boys,  for  the  smasher  of  smashers!”  cried  one. 

“  01),  didn’t  he  ‘  sock’  it  to  them  last  night!” 

Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  were  given  for  Ned. 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  young  foreman,  “  I  propose  three  times 
three  for  the  most  distinguished  of  last  night’s  warriors.  You  all 
know  whom  I  have  allusion  to.” 

“  Who’s  that?”  inquired  Tom  Loper. 

“  Mrs.  Schwartz,”  cried  Ned. 

Roars  of  laughter  greeted  the  mention  of  the  woman’s  name. 

“  Have  any  of  you  seen  her  to  day?”  inquired  Ned. 

“  Yes,”  said  Bill  Walsh,  a  small,  tightly-built  young  fellow  of 
eighteen.  “  I  stopped  there  for  a  paper  of  navy  chewing.  Mrs. 
Schwartz’s  nose  waB  swelled  up  like  a  club,  and  she  eat  half  asleep  in 
a  chair.  She  said  she  had  just  been  dreaming  about  you.” 

“  Halloo!”  cried  Tom  Loper;  “  wasn’t  her  husband  jealous?” 

“  I  think  likely,”  said  Bill.  “  She  had  him  helping  her  to  lager- 
pouring  it  down  her  throat  from  the  glass.  When  she  spoke  of  Ned, 
he  poured  so  fast  that  he  came  near  choking  her.” 

“  1  bet  you  she  was  mad  enough,  then,”  said  Loper. 

“Yes,  she  was.”  answered  Bill.  “She  just  hauled  off  with  her, 
right  foot,  and  drove  her  big  plantation  against  his  stomach,  knocking 
him,  stern  foremost,  into  a  tin  spittoon ;  and  there  wasn’t  much  of 
that  spittoon  left  when  he  got  up.  It  was  as  flat  as  a  pancake.” 

“  Servod  him  right,”  said  Tom. 

“  She  wasn’t  done  with  him,  though.  She  was  awful  mad  at  bfe 
crushing  the  spittoon,  and  she  picked  it  up,  and  batted  him  about  ik# 
head  with  it.” 
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*•  T-iere's  *  woman  for  you,”  said  Tom. 

'•  A  perfect  heroine,”  said  Ned.  “I’m  glad  to  learn  she  was  not 
hart  enough  last  uight  to  prevent  the  use  of  ter  limbs.” 

“  Hurt!”  cried  Bill.  “If  you’d  seen  her  danciug  around  Mr. 
Schwartz  like  a  wild  elephant,  drumming  on  his  skull  with  that  spit¬ 
toon.  you’d  have  thought  he  was  the  oue  that  was  hurt.” 

“  Well,  boys,  enough  of  Mother  Schwartz.  Let’s  take  our  machine 
to  the  pump  aud  see  how  the  new  hose  works  to-day.” 

This  proposal  was  greeted  with  applause. 

The  engine  was  soon  rattling  down  the  street,  with  the  boys  pull¬ 
ing  some  good  pounds,  as  the  Liberties  always  did  when  they 
“warmed”  to  their  work. 

The  pump  was  reached  in  a  few  minutes,  and  iu  a  short  time  Ned 
had  the  hose  playing. 

As  there  were  but  four  meD  to  work  it,  the  stream  it  sent  was*at 
first  only  thirty  feet  high,  but  presently  the  four  were  joined  by  five 
more  of  the  company,  and  Ned  then  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  a 
spout  a  hundred  feet  high  shoot  up  from  the  hose. 

His  men,  cheering,  pumped  away. 

“  O-ho!  look  at  them  beats!”  was  uttered  in  a  hoarse  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  way.  “  Oh,  you  broken-backed  bummers!” 

Ned  saw  that  the  speaker  was  Jack  Rann,  who  was  peering  from 
behind  the  coal-box  of  a  grocery,  about  thirty  yards  off. 

The  young  foreman  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  kept  on  playing 
the  hose. 

“  Ob,  look  at  the  stroke  of  ’em!”  continued  Rann.  “  I  could  squirt 
a  better  stream  than  that  ’ere  with  tobaccy  juice!” 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  illustrate,  when  bang!  came  a  lump  of 
dirt  between  his  parted  lips. 

It  had  been  thrown  by  Tom  Loper,  who  had  paused  a  moment  in 
his  work  for  that  purpose. 

Rann  was  not  hurt,  as  the  lump  of  dirt  thrown  was  soft  clay,  but 
he  was  Dearly  strangled  by  its  getting  into  bis  throat. 

“  Ow-wow!  ow — ow!  wow — wow!”  he  howled,  turning  around  and 
around. 

“Shut  up!  What’s  the  matter  with  yer— yer  big  coward?”  cried 
iiis  brother  Baldy,  who  at  that  moment  appeared  around  a  corner, 
with  all  the  Bully  Smashers,  at  his  back,  and  half  a  dozen  roughs 
c*  besides. 

“  Ow-wow-wow!”  still  howled  Jack  Rann,  spitting  the  dirt  out  of 
his  mouth.  “Them  Liberties  throwed  a  stone  at  me!” 

“  Where  are  the  beats?  We’ll  settle  their  puddings  for  ’em!”  cried 
Baldy. 

i:  The  gang  soon  reached  the  corner,  whence  they  could  see  the  few 
Liberties  etill  playing  the  hose. 

Baldy  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  then  clapping  both  hands  to  his 
sides,  he  made  a  derisive  noise  like  the  crowing  of  a  rooster. 

“  Hoo-hoo-hoo!  Ki-yi— ki-yi— ky-yil” 

Ned  and  his  companions  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
noise. 

It  “  Boys,”  said  Baldy,  turning  to  his  crowd,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll 
*do;  why,  we’ll  jist  walk  up  to  them  quills,  and  cut  their  old  hose  in 
two  for  ’em!” 

“  We’re  the  ‘fullers’  that  can  do  it!”  “Yer  can  bet  yer  life  on 
that!”  “  Hip— hip!  ti— ger-r-r!”  and  exclamations  of  a  similar  kind 
were  heard  among  the  Smashers. 

At  that  moment  their  attention  was  directed  to  a  huge  apparition 
— for  it  certainly  looked  like  one — emerging  from  the  grocery  store, 
<with  a  great  basket  on  its  arm.  The  figure  was  that  of  an  enormous 
woman,  wearing  a  Year  No.  1  boDnet,  and  having  apiece  of  flannel 
rolled  around  her  head.  Her  nose  was  swollen  to  the  size  of  a  tur¬ 
nip,  her  pig-like  mouth  had  a  Byronic  curl,  displaying  two  huge  tusks 
jot  eye-teeth,  and  she  had  three  enormous  pieces  of  court  plaster  on 
each  cheek — one  red,  one  white,  and  the  other  blue. 

As  she  came  waddling  out  of  the  store  Baldy  winked  to  his  com¬ 
panions. 

Then  he  called  out: 

“Halloo,  Mother  Schwartz!  How  ar’  yer?  Who’s  been  hurtin’  yer 
nose?” 

Mrs.  Schwartz,  for  she  it  really  was,  tamed  and  faced  the  gang, 

er  eyes  flashing  fire  from  under  her  beetling  brows, 

-  ,e  shook  her  clenched  fist  at  Baldy. 

*  '*  You  lam  dog  comes  no  more  to  mine  honsen!  Git  out  mit  you  — 

nW 


And  seizing  her  basket  she  was  about  to  trudge  on  when  one  of 
the  rowdies  threw  at  her  a  worthless  turnip  lie  had  picked  up. 

It  struck  her  bonnet,  displacing  it  so  that  it  was  tipped  up  on  the 
bridge  of  her  uose. 

Mrs.  Schwartz  agaiu  put  dowu  her  basket. 

Then  she  righted  her  bonnet  very  quietly,  coolly  tucked  up  her 
sleeves,  and  plunged  her  hands  into  her  basket,  whence  she  pulled 
forth  a  huge  blood  pudding. 

Instantly  the  air  seemed  deprived  of  its  healthy  oxygen.  That  the 
padding  was  very  stale  was  evident,  as  it  tainted  the  atmosphere 
with  an  odor  not  exactly  like  that  of  a  rose. 

It  was  a  large  one,  weighing  almost  as  much  as  a  small  pig,  and 
had  a  strong  piece  of  rope  tied  around  the  middle,  so  that  it  seemed 
to  have  two  hemispheres. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Schwartz  gracefully  waved  about  her  head  this 
warlike  “  implement,”  evidently  so  as  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  air 
and  the  noses  of  her  enemy  before  making  the  assault. 

All  at  once  she  gave  utterence  to  a  loud  snort. 

“  Ach!  I’under  and  blitzen!”  she  roared,  and  then  she  ran  full  lilt 
at  the  gang,  Biriking  fiercely  at  them  with  the  pudding,  which  she 
held  by  the  rope. 

They  scattered  right  and  left,  their  hands  to  their  noses,  for  even 
their  hardened  stomachs  were  not  proof  against  the  disagreeable 
odor,  even  if  they  could  bear  the  terrific  blows  they  received. 

Having  driven  them  some  distance  off,  Mrs.  Schwartz  returned  the 
pudding  to  her  basket. 

The  moment  she  moved  on,  however,  they  began  to  throw  stones 
at  her. 

Ned  did  not  like  to  see  a  woman,  no  matter  how  old  or  mascu¬ 
line  she  might  be,  treated  iu  this  manner. 

“  Stop  that!”  he  shouted. 

“  What  yer  got  to  say  about  it,  anyhow?”  inquired  Baldy. 

At  the  head  of  his  gang  he  advanced  towards  the  Liberties, 
when  Bill  Walsh,  who  now  held  the  hose,  Ned  having  surrendered  it 
to  him,  pointed  it  straight  towards  the  gang. 

“  Pump  away,  boys!”  cried  the  plucky  little  fellow.  “  Tell  you 
what,  they  can  put  in  any  amount  of  liquor,  those  bummers,  but 
we’ll  see  how  they’ll  stand  water!” 

“Good!”  cried  Ned.  “Pump  away,  men!  Give  it  to ’em,  Bill, 
right  and  left.  They  can  have  all  the  water  they  want!” 

Splash!  gurgle!  hiss!  ker-wbish!  went  the  stream  from  the  hose¬ 
pipe,  drenching  the  Smashers  from  head  to  foot,  and  almost  taking 
away  their  breath,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  beat  a  retreat. 

They  picked  up  stones,  and  were  about  advancing  to  throw  them, 
when  suddenly  a  noise  was  heard,  which  sent  a  thrill  to  the  hearts  of 
all  present. 

It  was  the  clang  of  the  town  bell,  followed  by  a  far-away  voice, 
faintly  borne  to  their  ears: 

“  Fire— fire— fire!” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

I 

AT  THE  FIRE. 

The  clang  of  the  bell,  the  distant  voice,  the  pattering  of  approach¬ 
ing  feet,  and  the  other  noises  that  are  heard  when  the  alarm  strokes 
are  first  sounded,  are  of  course  familiar  to  everyone. 

Not  quicker  does  the  lightning  flash  than  did  the  stream  of  water 
vanish  from  the  hose  pipe. 

The  hose  was  rolled  up  in  a  twinkling  on  the  engine,  and  while  the 
Smashers  were  hurrying  to  procure  theirs,  Ned  Tibbits  was  urging 
his  company  to  pull  their  best. 

To  reach  the  locality  of  the  fire,  they  would  be  obliged  to  pass  their 
engine-house.  There  they  paused  an  instant  to  hastily  clap  on  their 
fire  hats,  nnd  then  Tibbits,  springing  out,  roared  through  his  trumpet, 
in  his  deep,  bass  voice: 

“  Roll  along,  Liberties!  roll  along!” 

The  few  men  did  their  best.  They  had  not  made  forty  yards  when 
they  were  joined  by  every  member  of  the  company. 
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A  more  gallant-looking  crowd  could  hardly  be  imagined.  They 
were  all  young  fellows  full  of  health,  life  and  good  spirits.  Most  of 
them  wore  red  shirts,  aud  you  ought  to  have  seen  what  a  show  they 
made  as  they  went  rattling  down  the  street.  There  was  not  a  mealy- 
mouthed  boy  among  them.  They  all  kuew  just  what  they  were 
about,  and  they  meant  to  do  it  in  the  best  way.  You  can  bet  your 
fife  ou  that. 

“  Ah,  now,  them’s  the  fullers!’’  cried  Jim  Dale,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
Ihe  hardest  nut  for  his  age  in  the  town,  as  he  saw  the  Smashers  go 
dashing  past,  with  Baldy  roaring  out  to  them  like  a  bull. 

But  when  he  saw  the  Liberties  come  rattling  along,  you  better 
believe  the  Smashers  were  nowhere.  The  Liberties  took  the  shine  out 
of  ’em. 

“  There  goes  the  daring  boy— he’s  a  darling  boy— he  is!”  cried  Jim 
Dale,  as  Ned  Tibbits,  tall  aud  sinewy  in  his  blue  shirt,  tightly-fitting 
black  trousers,  and  fire  cap,  with  his  lean,  good-natured  face  and 
piercing  dark  eyes,  went  running  past,  his  trumpet  under  his  arm. 

Ned  had  a  peculiar  way  of  his  own  of  encouraging  his  boys  when 
running  to  a  tire. 

He  never  ranted  cr  blustered  to  them  through  his  trumpet. 
Although  his  voice  was  a  clear,  distinct  bass,  there  was  something 
indescribably  pleasant  about  it. 

It  came  forth  in  short,  quick,  abrupt  jerks  that  would  have  almost 
made  you  laugh,  aud  hence  its  popularity.  It  was  like  the  momentary 
blast  of  a  trumpet. 

“  Roll  her— roll  her!”  shouted  Ned,  through  his  trumpet. 

A  little  further  on,  he  spoke  again: 

“  Wake  up,  sleepers!” 

Then  again,  soon  after: 

“  Jump  her— jump  her!” 

A  minute  later  his  voice  was  again  heard: 

,  “  Flay  her  up,  now,  play  her  up!” 

Still  further  on: 

“  Smoke  her  along,  now,  smoke  her  along!” 

The  Liberties  gained  on  the  Smashers. 

Soon  they  passed  them.  There  was  great  excitement  in  the  town. 
Men  and  women  were  seen  running  in  the  direction  of  the  fire. 

Ned  saw  the  thick,  black  smoke  rolling  up  above  a  cluster  of  houses, 
ahead. 

A  thrill  went  through  him. 

He  now  knew  it  must  be  the  cotton  factory  which  was  on  tire* 

Fanny  Loper  worked  there.  Was  she  safe? 

For  a  moment  the  brain  of  the  gallant  young  fireman  seemed  to  spin 
around,  as  he  asked  himself  that  question. 

But  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  He  saw  a  troop  of  frightened- 
looking  girls— employes  of  the  factory— not  far  off,  and  this  put  his 
mind  at  ease. 

If  they  had  escaped,  it  was  likely  Fanny  was  out  of  danger,  too. 

“  Hurry  up,  for  God’s  sake,”  screamed  a  woman,  who  was  watching 
the  tire  from  a  housetop.  “  It  is  the  factory,  and  many  of  the  girls 
in  the  upper  story  can’t  get  out.” 

Thi3  terrible  news  dashed  Ned’s  hopes  to  the  ground. 

Fanny  was  one  of  those  who  worked  in  the  upper  story,  and  she  was 
doubtless  among  the  imperiled  girls. 

“  Make  her  fly,  boys,”  he  shouted  to  his  men.  “  Death  is  at  work 
in  the  factory.” 

This  seemed  to  put  steam  in  the  legs  of  the  Liberties. 

Never  had  they  been  known  to  pull  so  before. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  in  front  of  the  burning  factory. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  lower  story  was  in  flames. 

Sheets  of  lurid  fire,  and  tongues  of  white  and  black  smoke  poured 
through  the  window  panes,  as  these,  with  a  noise  like  the  discharge 
of  pistols,  gave  way  before  the  intense  heat. 

As  is  usually  the  case  on  such  occasions,  people  were  running 
hither  and  thither,  all  shouting  to  each  other  to  do  something,  and  yet 
pot  one  of  them  doing  unything  of  importance. 

At  different  windows  of  the  upper  story  appeared  the  pale  faces  of 
about  twenty  frightened  girls. 

Tibbits  looked  in  vain  for  Fanny.  She  was  not  at  any  of  the 
windows. 

The  young  foreman,  although  his  heart  misgave  him,  was  cool  and 
decided  in  every  movement. 

There  were  ladders  soon  at  hand,  and  placing  one  or  these  at  an 
upper  window,  Tibbits  mounted,  shouting  meanwhile  through  his 


trumpet  to  the  Liberties,  whom  he  had  got  to  work  with  the  hose  ob 
the  lower  story: 

“Pump  away,  men,  pump  away!” 

The  girls  almost  pitched  headforemost  over  each  other  in  their 
haste  to  get  on  the  ladder. 

A  dense  volume  of  smoke  pouring  through  the  open  window  over 
their  heads  and  all  around  them  betokened  that  the  rapid  fire  had 
already  reached  the  upper  story. 

“  Keep  cool,  ladies!  time  enough,  ladies!”  said  Tibbits,  as  he  helped 
girl  after  girl  to  the  ladder. 

“  No — no!  we’ll  all  be  burned  to  death  before  we  reach  the  ground!” 
cried  the  last  one,  pointing  beneath  her. 

The  flames  from  a  window  on  the  lower  story  were  streaming  out  in 
close  proximity  to  the  ladder,  threatening  to  burn  it  in  two. 

Sixteen  of  the  rescued  girls  had  already  reached  the  ground;  the 
other  four  shrank  up  against  the  ladder,  afraid  to  go  further  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fire  beneath. 

Little  Bill  Walsh  was  a  plucky  boy. 

He  and  Ton\  Loper  ran  up  the  ladder  at  the  call  of  the  foreman, 
and  got  the  girls  down  just  in  time  to  insure  their  safety.  One  girl’s 
petticoat  took  fire,  but  Bill  put  it  out  with  his  hands,  which  were 
badly  scorched.  He  did  not  mind  it,  however,  for  his  skin  was  as 
tough  as  leather. 

“  Do  you  see  anything  of  my  sister,  Ned?”  called  Loper,  looking  up 
through  the  rolling  clouds  of  smoke. 

But  Ned  was  not  in  sight.  He  had  heard  his  Fanny’s  scream,  and 
had  sprang  into  the  upper  room  through  the  window. 

*  “  Where  are  you,  Fannie?  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Fan.  Here’s  your 
Ned,  and  he’s  the  boy  that’s  going  to  save  you!” 

Again  that  scream. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  crash  outside,  and  Ned  knew 
that  the  ladder  he  had  climbed  had  burned  through  and  fallen  to  the 
ground. 

The  apartment  in  which  he  now  was  was  so  full  of  smoke  that  it 
was  difficult  to  breathe. 

“Where  are  you,  Fanny?”  he  again  called,  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  scream  he  had  heard. 

He  saw  an  open  door  in  a  partition  ahead  of  him. 

This  partition  was  partly  in  flames,  and  the  fire  was  circling  about 
the  doorway. 

He  sprang  to  the  opening.  At  first  he  could  see  nothing  for  the 
smoke,  but  an  instant  later  he  made  out  the  form  of  Fanny  Loper, 
shrinking  against  the  wheel  of  a  spinning  machine. 

Directly  in  front  of  her,  leaping  up  through  the  flooring,  was  a  line 
of  flame  which  had  hindered  her  from  joining  the  other  girls  in  the 
next  apartment. 

The  fire  had  evidently  originated  in  the  room  below  this  part  of  the 
factory,  for  the  flames  had  already  made  fearful  headway. 

Ned  at  once  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  to  reach  Fanny  alive 
through  that  vortex  of  fire. 

He  ran  to  the  window,  and  his  face  and  his  fire  hat  were  indistinctly 
seen  through  the  smoke  by  those  below,  as  he  shouted  through  his 
trumpet: 

“  Hose  up  here?  and  play  away,  Liberties!” 

A  ladder  was  soon  up  to  the  window,  and  game  little  Bill  Walsh 
darted  up,  hose  in  hand,  followed  by  Tom  Loper. 

Some  of  the  Smashers  had  placed  another  ladder  agaiust  a  win¬ 
dow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  and  Baldy  himself  now  ap¬ 
peared,  playing  a  stream  into  the  apartment  with  his  hose. 

As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  Bill  Walsh  at  the  opposite  window 
he  uttered  an  oath,  and  directed  the  stream  against  the  young  fellow’s 
face. 

“  Halloo!  you  bummer,  that’s  your  game,  is  it?”  cried  Bill,  and  i[ 
would  have  done  you  good  to  see  the  plucky  little  rooster  stick  told3 
post,  and  send  so  powerful  a  stream  into  the  face  of  Baldy  that  tt* 
latter  was  obliged  to  crouch  down  to  save  himself  from  being  suffo¬ 
cated. 

And  that  was  the  way  things  had  always  turned  out  so  far.  T,ie 
Liberties  seemed  to  get  the  best  of  the  Smashers  every  time. 

“  This  way!”  cried  Ned,  from  the  room  which  was  blazing — the  on* 
which,  as  it  were,  held  Fanny  in  a  flery  cage;  “this  way  with  tw 
stream,  and  play  for  life!” 

Bill  sent  the  spout,  hissing  and  sputtering,  in  the  direction  of  tw 
voice,  although  he  could  not  Bee  his  foreman  on  account  of  the  smok* 
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“  Shall  I  jump  iu  with  you,  Ned?’* 

*•  No,  stay  where  you  are.” 

••  Do  you  see  my  sister?”  yelled  Tom  Loper  over  Bill’s  shoulder. 

•*  Yes,  play  away  there!  play  away,  Liberties!” 

Ker-whish-sh-sh!  swish — swish — swish!  went  the  water,  while  the 
fire  sputtered  and  hissed,  as  if  in  derision. 

Tom  Loper  was  about  leaping  into  the  apartment  through  the  open 
window,  thiuking  he  could  help  to  save  his  sister,  when  the  ladder, 
burned  through  below,  slid  to  the  ground  on  its  lower  end,  and  then 
went  over  sideways. 

Some  of  the  people  below  endeavored  to  hold  it,  but  in  vain. 

Overit  went,  and  in  another  second  Tom  and  Bill  mu3t  have  been 
dashed  with  it  to  the  ground  had  it  not  been  caught  by  an  iron  brace 
projecting  from  the  woodwork  of  the  factory,  between  the  upper  and 
:  lower  stories. 

The  brace  held  the  ladder,  and  although  their  insides  fairly  jumped 
at  the  shock,  the  young  men  contrived  to  hold  on. 

There  was  a  cheer  from  the  crowd  below  at  the  way  in  which  the 
plucky  little  Walsh  had  kept  his  hold. 

Not  only  had  he  used  both  hands,  but  his  teeth  had  been  fastened 

-  in  one  of  the  rounds,  to  which  he  had  hung  like  a  tiger-cat  to  a  piece 
<.  of  meat. 

He  was  a  perfect  little  game  cock — that  Bill  Walsh— and,  excepting 
Ned,  the  Liberties  hadu’t  a  better  member. 

The  two  young  men  descended  to  the  ground. 

They  eudeavored  to  find  another  place  for  the  ladder,  but  the  flames 
were  now  rolling  up  in  great  broad  sheets  on  both  sides  of  the  factory, 

-  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  gi7e  up  the  attempt. 

“  Boys,”  cried  Bill  Walsh,  “what  shall  we  do  for  Tibbits?  Some¬ 
thing’s  got  to  be  done.  We  must  not  leave  our  game  foreman  to  die 
up  there  in  the  fire!” 

“Oh,  you  shut  up!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  Smashers.  “Abetter 
man  than  ever  Tibbits  could  begin  to  be  has  got  to  die  up  there.  It’s 
Baldy — our  bully  foreman — and  he’s  just  the  best  man  out.” 

“  That’s  so!”  “  You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  on  that!”  “  Hur¬ 
rah  for  Baldy!”  “  When  he’s  dead  yer  can  believe  we’ll  ‘mourn  our 
loss!’”  and  cries  of  a  similar  kind  broke  from  the  Smashers. 

Then  you  ought  to  have  seen  Bill  Walsh.  If  you  wanted  to  clap 
your  eye  on  a  plucky  little  rooster  you  would  have  seen  one  then. 

He  rolled  up  the  cuffs  of  his  coat,  walked  up  to  the  man  who  had 
disparaged  Tibbits,  and  shook  his  fist  in  his  face. 

“Now,  look  here!”  he  cried,  “  you  just  take  that  back,  and  in  quick 
■  time,  too,  or  I’ll  ram  the  lie  down  your  throat!” 

Derisive  shouts  broke  from  all  the  Smashers.  The  one  whom  Walsh 
threatened  was  almost  six  feet  high,  with  a  nose  which  had  been 
knocked  out  of  shape  in  many  fights,  and  ears  which  were  set  close  to 
his  head  like  those  of  a  bull-dog.  His  name  was  Jerry  Bonemaker, 
but  his  comrades  called  him  “  Jerry,  the  Bone-Smasher,”  owing  to 
the  tremendous  force  of  his  blows  when  he  fought. 

Now,  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is— it  was  no  boy’s  play  when  you 
tackled  Jerry,  and  Bill  Walsh  knew  it  well.  He  was  one  of  your  lads 
who  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  never  mistook  a  sow’s  ear  for  a 
purse.  That  was  Bill  all  over.  It  was  “  bottom  fact.” 

Jerry  looked  down  at  Walsh,  contemptuously  elevated  his  eyebrows 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Then  he  hauled  off  and  aimed  a  left-hander  at  the  little  fellow’s 

nose. 

A3  quick  as  a  flash  Bill  ducked  his  head,  and,  jumping  up  beneath 
the  descending  arm,  let  Jerry  have  it  under  the  chin,  jamming  his 
lower  teeth  against  hi3  upper  ones,  and  driving  them  into  his  gums  as 
if  with  a  wedge. 

“  Hi — hi— hi!  give  it  to  him,  Bill!” 

“  Where’s  yoor  bone-smasher  now?” 

“  Good  for  oar  bally  little  champion!” 

“  He’s  a  game-cock,  he  is!”  broke  from  the  Liberties. 

Jerry  delivered  some  tremendous  blows,  but,  somehow,  they  did  not 
reach  his  antagonist,  for  a  quicker  boy  on  his  “  pins  ”  than  Bill  was 
Jo  be  found  nowhere. 

His  tight  little  fists  were  more  like  knobs  of  steel,  and  you  can  bet 
that  Jerry  didn’t  like  the  feeling  of  ’em,  as  they  fell  about  his  nose, 
his  mouth,  and  his  eyes. 

The  hone- s masher,  balf-blinded,  most  soon  have  been  knocked  into 
a' ‘cocked  hat,”  bat  for  the  inlerferenee  of  several  policemen,  who 
now  appeared  and  put  a*  end  to  the  combat. 


Meanwhile,  Tibbits,  up  amid  flame  and  smoke,  had,  thanks  to  the 
stream  which  Walsh  had  sent  into  the  burning  room  while  on  the 
ladder,  succeeded  in  reaching  Fanny’s  side. 

“Ned,  dear  Ned,”  she  gasped,  “it’s  lost— everything  is  lost!” 

“No — no,  not  yeti”  said  Ned.  “Don’t  lose  your  head,  Fannyl 
Keep  up  your  spirits.  We’re  in  a  tight  place,  I  know,  but  you  can 
just  make  up  your  mind  that  I’m  the  boy  to  work  a  way  through  it.” 

“  How  can  you?”  said  Fanny.  “  See!  the  fire  is  all  around  us!” 

“  I’ll  punch  my  way  through,  somehow  or  other!”  said  Ned. 

As  he  spoke,  he  picked  up  a  long,  iron  crowbar,  and  commenced  to 
work  at  the  wall,  which  was  the  end  one  of  the  building. 

A  few  feet  behind  him  the  fire,  relieved  from  the  extinguishing 
stream  of  water  that  had  been  played  upon  it,  was  making  faster 
headway  than  ever. 

Through  the  floor,  as  already  stated,  it  bad  forced  its  way,  forming 
a  yawuing  fire-pit  or  gulf  only  three  yards  from  the  lovers. 

Unless,  therefore,  Tibbits  could  manage  to  knock  away  some  of  the 
wall  in  front  of  him,  and  also  some  of  the  outside  boarding  of  the 
building,  the  doom  of  his  fair  companion  and  himself  was  sealed. 

Poor  Fanny  watched  him  anxiously.  She  was  half  stifled  by  the 
smoke  and  the  intense  heat. 

“  This  is  what  takes  the  sap  out  of  a  fellow,  you  can  bet!”  cried 
Ned,  as  he  continued  to  ply  the  crowbar,  with  the  perspiration  run* 
ning  down  his  face  in  streams. 

“  Take  a  rest,”  said  Funny,  pitying,  even  at  that  dreadful  moment, 
her  perspiring  lover.  “  You  will  kill  yourself  before  you  accomplish 
your  purpose.” 

No,  I  won’t,”  answered  Ned.  “This  crowbar  has  got  to  doits 
work,  sure  pop!” 

He  banged  away  with  the  instrument,  and  at  last,  to  his  intense  de¬ 
light,  it  went  through  the  outside  sheathing  of  the  building,  making 
an  aperture  in  which  the  foreman  could  now  easily  work  the  crow¬ 
bar. 

“  How  good  that  feels?”  cried  Fanny. 

In  fact,  the  fresh  air  blowing  through  the  aperture  her  lover  had 
made,  afforded  great  relief  to  the  half-smothered  girl. 

The  foreman,  still  plying  the  crowbar,  soon  had  made  an  aperture 
large  enough  for  the  young  girl  to  crawl  through. 

He  thrust  his  head  through  it,  for  the  fire  had  not  yet  reached  the 
end  of  the  building,  and  applied  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth. 

“  Where  are  you,  Liberties?  Ladder  and  hose  this  way!”  rang  his 
deep  voice  above  the  noise  of  the  roaring  flames  and  the  shooting  of 
voices  below. 

Bill  Walsh  heard  that  voice,  and  he  pricked  up  his  ears  like  a  little 
war-horse. 

In  a  moment  he  and  Tom  Loper  bad  shouldered  a  ladder,  and  this 
was  soon  placed  so  that  the  upper  end  nearly  reached  the  aperture 
which  Tibbits  had  made  in  the  building. 

“Now,  my  dear!”  cried  Ned,  holding  out  his  arms,  “let  me  help 
you  through  the  opening.” 

She  held  up  her  arms  for  him  to  take  her,  and  he  helped  her.  feet 
foremost,  through  the  opening,  so  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  on 
the  ladder. 

One  of  the  Liberties  was  below  with  the  hose  ready,  but  he  had  to 
wait,  before  he  could  mount  and  use  it,  until  Fanny  could  get 
down. 

She  was  none  of  your  slow  girls.  She  had  good  active  limbs  of  her 
own,  and  the  way  she  went  down  that  ladder  made  even  the  Smashers 
cheer. 

Meanwhile,  Ned  had  resumed  his  work  with  the  crowbar,  so  as  to 
make  the  opening  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  his  broad 
shoulders. 

All  at  once  his  arm  was  seized;  a  strong  hand  also  caught  him  by 
the  back  of  his  coat  collar  and  pulled  him  away  from  the  opening. 

He  turned  quickly  to  see  Baldy,  who,  scorched  and  blackened  by 
fire  and  smoke,  presented  a  truly  hideous  appearance. 

The  ladder  on  which  the  Smasher’s  foreman  had  stood  had  burned 
through  below,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  get  into  the  building 
through  the  window. 

After  vainly  searching  for  some  place  of  exit,  he  had  entered  the 
room  occupied  by  Tibbits,  and  leaping  across  the  fire-chasm,  he  had 
fallen,  half-senseless,  on  the  other  Bide, 
j  But  he  was  a  strong  man,  possessed  of  mnch  vitality,  and  he  quickly 
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recovered  himself  to  rush  at  Ned,  as  shown,  and  pull  him  from  the 
opening. 

“  See  here,  now!”  he  cried,  “  yer  needn’t  think  you’re  goin’  to  escape 
in  that  way!  I’ve  a  grudge  ag’in’  you,  I  have,  and  you  won’t  leave  this 
place  alive,  if  I  can  help  ill  You  can  just  make  up  yer  mind  to 
that!” 

“  Fool!”  cried  Ned.  “This  is  no  time  to  kick  up  a  muss,  any- 
how!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  drove  his  fist  into  Baldy’s  face  with  a  force  that 
knocked  him  back,  causing  him  to  release  his  hold. 


/ 

CHAPTER  Y. 


ned’s  peril. 


Baldy  was  knocked  so  far  back  that  he  must  have  fallen  into  the 
fire-pit,  but  for  hia  antagonist,  who,  springing  forward,  caught  him 
by  the  cuff  of  his  coat  in  time  to  save  him  from  so  dreadful  a  fate. 

“  Pm  not  the  boy  to  see  a  man— even  my  worst  enemy— go  down 
into  such  a  fire-hole!”  cried  Tibbits. 

Baldy,  gasping  for  breath,  permitted  Ned  to  draw  him  a  little  way 
from  the  burning  chasm. 

“  You’ve  saved  me,”  he  growled,  “but  I  ain’t  going  to  spare  yer 
for  all  that.  Ever  since  the  day  that  Fanny  gave  me  the  sack  for  such 
a  long-legged  moke  as  you  are,  I  jist  made  up  my  mind  that  I’d  have 
yer  life  if  I  could  git  it.  The  time’s  come  now,  and  yer  may  as  well 
know.  Yer’ll  never  leave  this  place  alive,  and  that’s  all  there  is 
about  it.” 

“  Don’t  get  in  a  sweat  about  it,  Baldy,”  he  said.  “  I’ll  live  my  time 
out,  I  dare  say,  in  spite  of  you  or  any  other  man.” 

But  Baldy  now  caught  the  speaker  by  the  throat,  and  pulled  him, 
with  an  irresistible  jerk,  towards  the  fire  chasm. 

“  Down  into  that  ere  fire-hole  you  go,”  he  roared.  “  Yer  time’s  up, 
and  Pm  goin*  ter  send  yer  down!” 

Tibbits  grappled  with  his  foe,  and  a  desperate  struggle  took  place 
on  the  edge  of  that  blazing  pit. 

Perhaps  Baldy  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Tibbits  was  the  most  active. 

Now.  boys,  I’ll  tell  you  about  a  trick  he  had,  whenever  thus  engaged 
in  a  “  rough-and-tumble.”  It  was  a  trick  of  his  own,  and  there  were 
few  men  that  could  stand  it  without  caving  in. 

In  the  first  place  he  allowed  time  enough  to  pass  for  his  antagonist 
to  get  pretty  well  blown  with  his  exertions.  Then  he  suddenly  caught 
him  by  the  hair,  pulled  his  head  back,  and  rapidly  punched  him  under 
the  chin. 

Vainly  Baldy  endeavored  to  recover  himself  from  the  effect  of  those 
terrific  blows. 

Half  choked  with  the  fire  and  smoke  which  poured  up  from  the 
chasm,  while  the  fist  of  his  opponent  made  his  brain  fairly  spin 
around,  he  was  about  to  cry  out:  “Enough!”  when  the  floor  beneath 
Ned’s  feet  cracked  and  sank,  compelling  the  young  foreman  to  make 
an  effort  to  gain  a  firmer  footing. 

Baldy’s  eyes  glowed  with  exultation— like  those  of  a  savage  beast, 
and  with  one  tremendous  exertion  of  strength,  he  swung  Tibbits  to¬ 
wards  the  fire  chasm. 

But  Ned  was  game  to  the  last.  Although  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
could  now  save  him  from  pitching  headforemost  into  the  flaming 
cavern,  he  kept  his  hold  of  Baldy,  determined,  if  he  went,  to  drag 
him  with  him. 

To  save  himself  from  going,  the  Smasher  straddled  both  legs,  and 
thus,  without  intending  it,  he  enabled  Ned  to  regain  his  balance,  which 
he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  he  continued  his  favorite  trick. 

“  Enough— enough!”  gasped  Baldy,  as  he  sat  down  on  the  floor. 

“  Ye’ve  got  the  better  of  me  this  time,  but  I’ll  fix  yer  yet.  I’ve 
sworn  to  take  your  life,  and  I’ll  keep  my  word,  unless  yer  make  tracks 
from  this  ere  town  of  Plattsville,  for  there  ain’t  room  here  for  both  of 
us,  nohow!” 


Ned  picked  up  the  crowbar  and  continued  his  work  at  the  outside 
planking  of  the  building. 

Bill  Walsh  had,  ere  this,  arrived  at  the  opening,  hose  in  hand,  and 
began  to  play  a  stream  into  the  room,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
see  the  occupants  on  account  of  the  smoke. 

In  fact,  the  smoke  would  have  smothered  both  Tibbits  and  Baldy, 
but  for  the  open  windows  of  the  other  apartment,  through  which  some 
of  it  fiiund  egress,  and  through  which  the  wind  was  blowing. 

Ned  soon  had  made  an  opening  large  enough  to  pass  through. 

Bill  Walsh,  who  had  pointed  his  hose  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the 
position  occupied  by  his  friend,  now  saw  him  plainly. 

“  Give  me  the  hose!”  cried  Ned. 

It  was  passed  to  him,  and  he  commenced  to  play  it  all  about  the 
burning  room. 

The  fire  had  crept  up  at  the  sides  and  loosened  the  ends  cf  the 
beams  that  supported  the  roof. 

Creak — creak!  ker-ack  — ker-ack;  warningly  sounded  the  roof. 

“  Better  get  out  of  that  as  quick  as  you  can,  Ned,”  said  Walsh. 

Baldy  now  crawled  through  the  opening,  and  got  on  the  ladder, 
which  he  began  to  descend. 

“  Come,  Ned,  come!”  continued  Walsh. 

Ker-ack— ker-ack;  boong— boong!  went  the  roof. 

All  at  once  it  began  to  sway. 

“  For  your  life,  Ned,  quick!”  shouted  Walsh. 

“  Oh,  Ned,  do  come  down!”  called  Fanny,  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

“  Coming,”  answered  Ned. 

But  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  play  another  stream  into 
the  fire-chasm — just  one  more,  before  he  left. 

As  he  did  so,  a  portion  of  the  roof  sank  with  a  loud  crack,  and  a 
moment  later,  with  a  terrific  crash,  the  whole  weighty  mass  came 
tumbling  into  the  room  below. 

Ned  had  sprung  to  the  opening  when  he  saw  the  roof  coming  down, 
but  he  would  have  been  buried  in  the  ruin  had  it  not  been  for  Bill 
Walsh,  who,  catching  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat, 'pulled  him,  with 
a  powerful  jerk,  through  the  aperture,  head  foremost,  upon  the  lad¬ 
der. 

Ned  saved  himself  from  tumbling  by  seizing  one  of  the  rounds  with 
his  hands,  while  Walsh  held  him  by  his  long  legs  above. 

The  people  below  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  figure  cut  by  Ned 
while  in  this  position,  but  he  soon  regained  his  proper  posture,  and 
then  there  was  a  rousing  cheer,  as,  with  a  graceful  wave  of  the  baud, 
he  bowed  to  the  multitude. 

“  Oh,  ain’t  he  nice,”  cried  a  girl  among  the  crowd. 

“  Yes,  he  i9,”  said  another.  “  He  saved  Fanny  Loper’s  life.” 

“  Oh,  he’s  too  good  for  her,”  said  a  third. 

“  No,”  said  the  first  speaker.  “  No  one  can  say  anything  against 
Fanny.” 

The  factory  was  now  one  mass  of  fire. 

Both  the  Liberties  and  the  Smashers  did  their  best,  but  the  building 
was  burned  nearly  to  the  ground. 

“  By-by,  Fanny,”  said  Ned,  as  his  engine  was  manned  by  his  boys. 

“  Take  good  care  of  yourself.” 

“  I  will,  Ned,”  she  answered,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “  Never,  as 
long  as  I  live,  will  I  forget  your  brave  conduct  in  saving  my  life.” 

“  Oh,  pshaw!”  said  Ned,  coloring  witli  modesty. 

That  “oh,  pshaw!"  of  his  was  a  little  unfortunate.  All  the  com¬ 
pany  heard  it,  of  course,  and  the  boys  had  a  good  run  on  him  about 
it  for  a  long  while  afterwards.  » 

Sometimes  in  the  engine-house,  at  other  times  in  the  street,  on  pic¬ 
nics — everywhere  in  fact,  when  he  met  these  boys,  he  would  suddenly 
be  greeted  with  that  exclamation  of:  “  Oh,  pshaw!”  uttered  in  a  loud 
voice  by  some  one  of  the  men,  to  be  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the 
others,  with  much  laughter. 

But  Ned  bore  it  good-naturedly,  for  he  was  not  one  to  take  offense 
at  trifles,  and  he  liked  to  see  his  company  cheerful  and  happy. 

On  their  way  back  to  their  respective  quarters,  the  Liberties  and 
the  Smashers  were,  for  some  time,  on  the  same  street. 

The  Smashers  wanted  a  row. 

They  were  hard  boys,  and  never  so  well  satisfied  as  when  they  were 
having  a  fight. 

“  Hoo-hoo-hoo!”  yelled  one,  a3  the  Liberties’  engine  went  jingling 
past  them.  “  Look  at  the  mokes!” 

Then  they  all  uttered  derisive  cries,  and  one  of  them,  picking  up  8 
dry  piece  of  horse  manure,  threw  it  at  Tibbits. 
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i  It  s’.rnck  the  gallant  foreman  on  the  nose,  with  such  force  as  to 
/ru.g  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  you  may  be  sure  lhat  he  wasn’t  the  boy  to 
tard  such  uonseuse. 

He  just  walked  up  to  the  man  that  threw  the  missile,  and  hauling 
punched  his  nose. 

At  this  the  rest  pitched  into  him,  and  of  course  the  Liberties 
iouldu’t  stand  by  and  see  that  done  with  impuuity. 

A  general  fight  ensued,  and  if  ever  a  man  distinguished  himself  by 
jhis  pluck,  Tibbits  did  bo  on  that  occasion. 

His  long,  nimble  legs,  as  well  as  his  fists  were  brought  into  requi* 
tition. 

Right  and  left  went  the  toe  of  his  boot,  planted  against  the  buttocks 
I  ff  his  foes  every  time  he  saw  them  turn  towards  him. 

"  Baldy,  who  had  received  punishment  enough  for  one  day,  remained 
lentral. 

Oh,  you  better  believe  the  Smashers  all  got  enough  of  it  that  time. 
k  Badly  beaten,  they  finally  caved  in,  as  Ned,  assisted  by  Bill  Walsh, 
‘gave  the  final  blow  to  them  by  kuocking  two  of  their  best  men  into 
.he  gutter. 

All  the  spectators  cheered  the  Liberties  as  they  kept  on  toward 
.heir  engine-house. 

As  they  were  passing  the  Plattsville  hotel,  the  figure  of  an  enormous 
woman,  with  a  huge  nosegay  of  roses  and  sunflowers,  came  waddling 
••AS  fast  as  she  could  go  towards  the  young  foreman. 

It  was  Mrs.  Schwartz,  whose  nose,  swollen  worse  than  ever,  resem¬ 
bled  a  red  door-knob,  and  whose  head,  swathed  in  roll  upon  roll  of 
:  flannel,  looked  like  a  big  muffled  drum. 

Seeing  she  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  Ned  good-naturedly  ordered  his 
!:men  to  pause  and  await  her  coming, 

“  Misther  Tibbitish — Misther  Tibbitish!  nople  poy,  wait  and  see 
k-what  I  gots  mit  you!”  she  cried,  waving  the  bouquet. 

Tibbits  smiled  and  bowed. 

Mrs.  Schwartz  waddled  up  to  him. 

“  Dere!”  siie  cried,  handing  him  the  flowers,  “  take  dem  and  wear 
dem  next  your  heart,  mit  honor  from  der  lady  dat  love  you  pest.” 

(  “  Thanks,”  said  Tibbits,  receiving  the  flowers,  and  vainly  endeavor¬ 

ing  to  fasten  them  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  coat. 

“  Der  hole  is  too  shmall  for  der  shtems,”  said  Mrs.  Schwartz.  “  I 
pats  dem  in  midout  blunder  bowsen,  if  you  lets  me.” 

Ned  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  although,  during  the  operation 
of  fastening  the  flowers  to  the  buttonhole,  her  face  was  so  close  to  his 
that  he  was  almost  stifled  by  the  odor  of  cabbage,  beer  and  sauer¬ 
kraut. 

“  Mudder— madder!  Come— come!”  was  uttered  in  a  deep,  guttural 
voice  from  the  door  of  the  hotel,  where  stood  Mr.  Schwartz— a  red 
woolen  nightcap  on  his  head  and  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

Whether  he  was  jealous  or  not  it  was  hard  to  tell;  certain  it  is  that 
he  seemed  a  little  uneasy. 

“I  comes  when  I  gits  ready,”  answered  Mrs.  Schwartz,  shaking 
her  fist  at  her  spouse.  “  Der  watched  pot  never  bubble  boilen  hab- 

sen!” 


“  Good-by,  Mrs.  Schwartz.  Forward,  Liberties!”  cried  Ned. 

As  the  gallant  young  foreman,  with  the  nosegay  in  his  buttonhole, 
passed  through  some  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  he  was  vociferously 
cheered  by  the  spectators. 

Windows  flew  open,  and  many  bright  eyes  looked  out  upon  the  com¬ 
pany  as  they  passed. 

At  last  the  engine-house  was  reached,  the  hose-carriage  was  put  in 
its  place,  and  the  members  returned  to  their  homes. 

Ned’s  rescue  of  the  factory  girls  became  afterwards  the  talk  of  the 
town,  and  Baldy  was  almost  beside  himself  with  envy. 

He  did  his  be3t  to  disparage  his  rival,  but  when  he  found  that  he 
was  unsuccessful,  he  ga^e  up  the  attempt. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TARGET  EXCURSION. 

Ar.rj.  r  a  week  after  the  6re,  the  members  of  Liberty  Hose  all  met 
,r  ine-bonse,  arrayed  in  red  shirts,  with  white  belts  about  their 

wa*st*!,  and  carrying  brigbtJy-poiished  rifles. 


Tibbits,  in  addition  to  his  rifle,  had  a  handsome  sword  at  his  side. 

The  company  were  going  on  a  target  excursion,  and,  of  course,  Ned 
was  their  captaiu. 

The  prize  to  be  shot  for  was  a  silver  cup,  with  Liberty  Hose  carriage 
beautifully  engraved  upon  one  side,  and  a  fireman’s  hat  aud  crossed 
trumpets  on  the  other. 

The  cup  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the  target,  the  chosen  bearer  of 
which  was  a  person  named  Frederick  Washington  Alexander  Honey, 
a  negro  of  short  stature,  with  a  round,  shining  face,  roiling  eyes,  and 
a  sleek,  fat  paunch,  which  shook  like  a  jelly-bag  every  time  he 
laughed. 

“  Attention!”  cried  Tibbits,  as  he  threw  away  the  stump  of  the  cigar 
he  had  been  smoking. 

The  band,  consisting  of  a  flfer,  a  drummer,  and  a  trumpet  player, 
went  outside  and  took  their  places. 

“  Fall  iu!’'  was  Tibbits  next  command. 

He  was  promptly  obeyed. 

“  Shoulder  arms!”  was  the  next  order,  and  then:  “  Forward, 
march!” 

The  drum  sounded,  and  soon  the  shrill  piping  of  the  fife  was  heard. 

The  boys  made  a  gallaut  show,  with  their  shining  rifles  glistening 
in  the  sunlight  as  they  marched  along,  but  Tibbits,  sword  in  hand, 
was  the  center  of  attraction,  and  maDy  bright  eyes  shot  soft,  admiring 
glafices  at  his  tall  form  and  good-natured  face. 

Although  not  at  all  conceited,  yet  Ned  had  a  way  of  walking  as  if 
conscious  of  the  many  graces  of  his  person— a  sort  of  swinging  gait 
which  was  especially  liked  by  the  young  women  of  Plattsville. 

The  cheers  which  resounded  from  the  spectators  on  all  sides  seemed 
to  tickle  Honey,  the  negro,  from  the  crown  of  his  woolly  head  to  the 
soles  of  his  shining,  creaky  boots.  He  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
his  sleek  belly  rolled  from  side  to  side  as  he  kept  time  to  the  music  of 
the  band. 

You  would  have  thought  by  his  manner  that  Honey  believed  all  the 
cheers  which  were  given  were  bestowed  upon  him  personally,  ami  on 
no  one  else  in  the  company. 

His  head  was  elevated,  the  nostrils  of  his  flat  nose  were  expanded, 
and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  rolled  in  an  ecstasy  of  pride  and  delight. 

No  wonder  people  cheered  the  Liberties. 

A  finer  company  of  men  never  turned  out,  and  you  ought  to  have 
seen  the  pretty  right  wheel  they  made  when,  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  Tibbits,  raising  his  sword,  gave  the  order. 

It  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear  the  remarks  that  were  made 
about  them. 

“Them’s  the  fullers!”  “Oh,  ain’t  they  bully!”  “Where’s  yer 
Seventh  Regiment  now?”  “  Them’s  all  daisy  boys,  them  is,”  and 
cries  of  a  like  nature  broke  from  the  troop  of  youngsters  who  kept  up 
with  the  company  along  the  sidewalk. 

Opposite  the  Plattsville  hotel  they  halted,  and  there  Mrs.  Schwartz’s 
beer-barrel  ran  gallons. 

Glass  after  glass  was  passed  to  the  Liberties,  some  of  whom  quaffed 
the  beverage  almost  at  a  gulp. 

The  thirsty  band  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  this  line.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  trumpeter  would  never  be  satisfied.  The  gurgling 
streams  of  beer  that  poured  into  his  throat  chased  each  other  with 
such  marvelous  rapidity  that  one  of  the  little  boy-spectators  climbed 
upon  a  post  near  him,  and  peered  at  the  man’s  mouth,  as  if  to  ascer¬ 
tain  where  all  the  liquor  went  to. 

At  length  the  order  came  again  for  falling  in. 

Tibbits  never  had  to  give  a  command  twice.  His  boys  all  liked  him 
too  well  to  shirk  an  instant  when  he  gave  an  order. 

The  band  struck  up,  and  away  went  the  company,  marching  with  a 
firm,  steady  tread,  for  they  had  all  been  well  drilled. 

At  length  they  entered  the  street  where  was  situated  the  house  iu 
which  Fanny  Loper  resided. 

Fanny  was  on  the  front  stoop,  dressed  in  white,  with  her  black  hair 
neatly  done  up  on  her  handsome  head. 

Oh,  didn’t  she  make  a  pretty  show  as  she  stood  there,  blushing 
like  a  rose,  holding  in  one  hand  a  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers  which 
she  was  going  to  present  to  Ned  as  soon  as  he  came  up. 

Plattsville  didn’t  own  many  girls  like  her,  I  can  tell  you,  and  no 
wonder  Tibbits  felt  proud  and  happy  when  he  caught  sight  of  her  in 
the  distance. 

All  his  boys  thought  of  that  “Oh,  pshaw!”  of  his,  uttered  a  few 
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days  before,  but  they  knew  how  to  behave  themselves  when  it  was 
necessary,  and  they  did  not  think  of  “  running"  him  about  it  now. 

It  was  a  noble  sight  when  at  last  the  company  halted  before  the 
stoop,  and  Ned,  raising  his  sword,  gave  the  command  to  order  arms. 

The  way  the  boys  brought  down  the  butts  of  their  muskets  alto¬ 
gether  and  at  once  would  have  done  credit  to  the  best  company  ever 
drilled. 

Then  Tibbits,  coloring  a  little,  as  any  young  man  would  have  done 
under  the  circumstances,  walked  up  to  the  stoop  with  his  easy,  sway¬ 
ing  gait,  and,  ascending  the  steps,  made  just  the  prettiest  bow  that 
ever  you  saw,  to  Fanny. 

She  hung  her  head  at  first,  blushing  more  than  ever,  then  her  dark 
eyes  rested  softly  and  admiringly  on  her  gallant  lover  as  she  presented 
the  wreath  to  him. 

This  beautiful  sight  was  too  much  for  the  boys. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  how  gracefully  he  bowed  again  as  he  took 
tLe  wreath,  pressing  it  first  to  his  heart  and  then  to  his  lips. 

“  Good  for  Ned!  Three  cheers  for  Miss  Loper!”  etc.,  were  heard  on 
all  sides. 

Such  rousing  cheers  as  were  given  would  have  done  any  one  good 
to  hear. 

Honey,  the  negro,  completely  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm, 
seemed  transformed  into  a  sort  of  rubber  ball. 

He  bounced  up  aud  down,  turned  around  and  around,  and  with  his 
■woolly  head  kept  butting  as  if  at  some  imaginary  foe. 

Little  did  the  company  imagine  that  at  that  very  moment  the  gaze 
of  a  pair  of  fierce,  evil  eyes  was  fixed  upon  their  gallant  foreman,  with 
an  expression  revealing  the  bitterest  hate. 

The  evil  eyes  belonged  to  Baldy,  who,  crouching  behind  a  thick 
hedge  fifty  yards  off,  was  concealed  by  the  shrubbery. 

“Go  on,  you  mokes,”  he  muttered  to  himself;  “ cheer  away  as  loud 
as  you  like.  It  wou’t  be  many  hours  from  now  before  there’ll  be  some 
black  cloth  bangin’  in  front  of  your  engine-house,  and  that  ’ere  fore¬ 
man  of  yours  will  be  stretched  out  a  stiff  corpse!” 

From  Ned  his  gaze  wandered  to  beautiful  Fanny,  who  stood  smiling 
and  bowing  in  response  to  the  cheers  given  in  her  favor. 

The  sight  made  him  feel  like  a  demon. 

The  fact  that  Fanny  had  once  scornfully  refused  to  accept  him  for  a 
lover,  because  she  preferred  Tibbits,  had  inspired  him  with  a  fierce  de¬ 
sire  for  revenge  upon  his  more  fortunate  rival. 

He  gritted  his  teeth,  his  breath  came  hot  and  panting,  and  he  com¬ 
menced  to  feel  of  a  “  slung-shot,”  which  he  had  concealed  in  an  inside 
pocket  of  bis  coat. 

He  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  this  weapon,  which,  in  his  hands,  was 
perhaps  even  more  effective  than  a  pistol  or  a  dagger  would  have  been. 

“  There’ll  be  no  ‘  boy’s  play,*  about  it,”  he  muttered,  “  when  I  send 
this  ’ere  ball  of  lead  crashing  into  Tibbits’  skull!  Say  your  prayers, 
Tibbits!  I’m  goin’  for  yer,  and  no  mistake,  when  the  time  comes, 
and  it  won’t  be  long  cornin’,  either.” 

Unconscious  of  his  hidden  foe  being  so  near  him,  Tibbits  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  company,  and  gave  the  word  for  them  to 
march. 

The  boys  did  their  best,  for  they  knew  Fanny  was  watching  them 
from  the  stoop,  and  they  kept  beautiful  time,  as,  with  shouldered 
muskets,  they  moved  on,  the  band  striking  up:  “The  Girl  I  Left  be¬ 
hind  Me.” 

t 

Fanny  waved  her  white  handkerchief  to  Ned,  and  now  and  then, 
looking  back,  he  smiled  and  nodded  to  her. 

After  half  an  hour’s  marching  the  company  reached  a  level  piece  of 
ground,  near  a  deep  wood,  where  they  halted. 

The  target  was  soon  put  in  position. 

The  distance  for  shooting  was  sixty  yards. 

Tim  Burger  had  the  first  three  shots.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
men  of  the  Liberties,  and  was  a  good  hand  at  making  preserve 
cans  in  the  can-factory  where  he  worked;  but  when  it  came  to 
shooting,  Tim  was  nowhere. 

The  boys  laughed  to  see  how  wide  the  shots  flew  of  the  mark. 
His  third  shot  just  tipped  the  edge  of  the  target,  at  which  there 
was  a  rousing  cheer  and  much  amusement. 

Tom  Loper  next  toed  the  mark.  He  brought  the  barrel  of  his 
gun  down  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand  in  a  way  which  would  have 
made  you  think  he  was  going  to  do  great  things. 

Bang !  went  the  piece,  aud  Honey,  who  stood  fully  six  feet 


away  from  the  target,  on  one  side  of  it,  was  seen  to  bound  up|L 
then  fall  upon  his  back,  his  belly  rolling  from  side  te  side. 

“Halloo!”  cried  Loper,  in  dismay,  “hope  I  didn’t  hit  him.”  « 

“He’s  shot,  and  no  mistake  about  it!”  cried  Tibbits,  runningi, 
to  the  negro,  followed  by  the  others. 

But  the  moment  they  reached  the  darky’s  side,  they  discover*,, 
that  he  was  in  strong  convulsions— of  laughter. 

He  arose  as  soon  as  his  mirth  would  permit  him,  and  pointed  to  hi. 
hat,  through  which  Loper’s  bullet  had,  in  fact,  made  a  clean  hole,  jQe 
grazing  the  top  of  the  negro’s  head. 

“  A  narrow  escape,  Honey,”  said  Tibbits.  “  You  wouldn’t  havi 
laughed  had  the  bullet  struck  half  an  inch  lower.” 

“  De  fun  ob  it  was,”  said  Honey,  striking  an  attitude  and  spread^ 
out  his  hand  as  he  explained,  “  dat  de  bullet  went  so  wide  ob  on 
mark  and  so  close  to  de  odder.  Go’lmighty!  to  tink  ob  its  going  jf 
far  from  de  bull’s-eye  and  so  close  to  dis  nigger’s  eye.”  And  pointing 
to  ihe  white  of  his  left  opic,  he  broke  forth  into  auother  bum  c 
laughter. 

Loper  did  better  next  time,  his  bullet  striking  within  three  inche= 
of  the  mark. 

The  third  shot  was  worse  than  the  first,  the  bullet  going  up  act 
cutting  off  a  branch  from  the  top  of  a  tree  some  distance  off. 

And  now  it  was  Bill  Walsh’s  turn. 

Bill  didn’t  say  a  word.  He  made  no  flourish  at  all  with  his  piece,  bu 
his  keen  eyes  glittered  like  diamonds  as  they  were  turned  towards  tie 
target. 

Up  went  the  gun  quickly,  and  the  sharp  report  followed. 

Then  there  was  a  white  spot  where  a  piece  had  been  chipped  off 
the  target  within  an  inch  of  the  bull’s-eye. 

“  How’s  that,  boys!”  said  Bill;  “  hope  to  do  better  next  time.’’ 

His  second  shot,  however,  struck  in  nearly  the  same  place;  battlie 
third  was  plumped  squarely  into  the  bull’s-eye. 

There  was  a  cheer  as  Bill  resigned  his  place  to  the  next  man. 

Tibbits  was  the  last  to  fire. 

Now,  you  can  bet  there  was  no  shilly-shallying  in  anything  Neil 
undertook.  When  he  had  anything  to  do— no  matter  what— he  be¬ 
lieved  in  getting  himself  in  trim  to  do  it  the  best  way— that  mi 
Ned  all  over. 

He  just  lifted  his  piece,  took  quick  but  steady  aim,  and  then 
fired.  * 

Honey  gave  a  shout,  ran  to  the  target  and  laid  his  finger  on  the 
hole  directly  in  the  center  of  the  bull’s-eye,  which  the  well-aimed 
bullet  had  made. 

Ned’s  second  shot  was  not  quite  so  good  a  one,  but  his  third 
again  struck  the  bull’s-eye. 

The  uovs  all  cheered,  but  Ned  did  not  seem  in  the  least  elated 
by  his  success. 


That  was  his  way. 

He  thought  enough  of  himself  to  know  his  own  merits,  but  he  was 
nothing  of  a  blower. 

“You'll  win  the  prize,  Tibbits,  if  you  keep  on  as  you’ve  cod' 
menced,”  said  Bill  Walsh. 

And  be  was  right,  too. 

Tibbits,  when  the  shooting  was  over,  was  found  to  have  scored 
teen  bull’s-eyes— eight  more  than  the  next  best  shot. 

“  Now,  boys,”  said  Ned,  “  before  we  start  for  home,  I’ll  just  goaCtl 
see  granddad,  and  you  can  wait  here  until  I  come  back.” 

This  grandfather  of  Ned’s  was  an  old  man,  who  lived  on  the  otbf: 
side  of  the  woods  all  alone,  in  a  little  house  he  owned. 

The  young  foreman  sometimes  visited  him,  as  the  old  man  dk® 
to  see  him  and  talk  to  him  now  and  then. 

“All  right,  Ned.” 

“  Take  care  of  yourself,  Ned,”  and  other  remarks  were  made«8 
left  the  company,  for  he  was  so  great  a  favorite  with  his  men  that 
missed  him  much,  even  when  he  was  away  from  them  for  ouly 
minutes. 

Aft 

Moving  briskly  along  the  narrow  path  leading  through  the 
heart  of  the  woods,  Ned  was  passing  a  line  of  trees  on  the 
deep  gully,  when  all  at  once,  as  he  chanced  to  turn  his  head  to 
at  a  large,  curious  bird  which  had  alighted  on  a  twig  uear 
something  went  past  his  eyes  with  a  whizzing  sound,  just  grazes 
forehead. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  dummy  about  Ned. 
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He  did  not  stand  and  look  about  him,  but  he  sprang  quickly  to¬ 
wards  the  place  whence  the  thing,  whatever  it  was,  had  been  hurled. 

Tnere,  behind  oue  of  the  trees,  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a 
p;eee  of  black  crape  over  his  face. 

“Halloo!”  cried  Ned.  “What’s  up!  What  have  you  been  trying 
to  do,  and  who  are  you?” 

Before  he  could  seize  the  fellow,  the  latter  drew  off  with  a  sluug- 
shot  he  held,  and  wnich  Tibbits  now  knew  was  the  instrument,  which, 
'wing  to  his  turning  his  head,  hud  previously  so  narrowly  missed  him, 
and  endeavored  to  strike  him  with  it  on  the  temple. 

But  Ned  was  too  quick  for  him. 

lie  caught  the  weapon  by  the  string  before  it  could  do  any  mis¬ 
chief,  and  jerked  it  from  the  man’s  hand. 

In  an  instant  the  fellow  grappled  with  him,  aud  together  the  two 
rolled  down  the  side  of  the  gully  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Through  the  gully  ran  a  deep  stream. 

Ned's  opponent  being  uppermost,  as  their  two  bodies  struck  some 
low  bushes  near  the  edge  of  it,  the  fellow  threw  himself  across  the 
foreman’s  stomach,  and,  with  both  hands,  quickly  seizing  him  by  the 
hair,  jerked  his  head  down  under  the  water.  * 

There  he  endeavored  to  hold  it  long  enough  for  his  antagonist  to 
suffocate. 

He  was  a  very  strong  man,  and  Tibbits  was  in  a  disadvantageous 
position. 

The  young  fireman  struggled  to  free  himself,  but  in  vain. 

The  gurgling  noise  he  made  witli  his  mouth  under  water  seemed 
to  afford  the  other  person  the  most  intense  satisfaction.  Through  the 
holes  in  the  piece  of  black  crape  his  evil  eyes  glowed  like  those  of  some 
demon,  and  as  the  struggles  of  his  intended  victim  became  weaker 
and  weaker,  a  horrid  hiss  sounded  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

“  At  last— at  lastl”  he  muttered. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MISSING. 

“Tell  you  what,  boys,  Tibbits  is  making  a  long  stay  of  it,”  re¬ 
marked  Bill  Walsh,  when  two  hours  had  passed,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  their  returning  foreman. 

“  So  he  is,”  said  Loper,  “  but  his  granddad  likes  to  talk  with  him, 
and  he  seems  to  enjoy  his  company.  I  suppose  Tibbits  doesn’t  like  to 
leave  him  just  yet.” 

“  He’a  right  enough  there,”  said  Tim  Burger,  “and  I’m  not  the  boy 
to  growl  at  his  staying.” 

But  when  another  hour  passed,  and  still  Ned  did  not  return,  Bill 
Walsh,  who  had  been  reclining  on  the  ground,  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  Boys,  this  thing  has  gone  far,  enough,”  he  said.  “  Ned  wouldn’t 
stay  away  so  long  if  he  could  help  it.  I’m  going  to  his  granddad’s  to 
see,  if  I  can,  what’s  up.” 

“  I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Tom  Loper. 

They  both  started,  and  half  an  hour  later  they  reached  the  little 
bouse  where  Ned’s  grandfather  lived. 

The  old  man  came  to  the  door  when  they  knocked,  and  from  him 
they  learned  that  young  Tibbits  had  not  been  there  that  day. 

“Sure  of  it,  pop?”  said  Walsh. 

“  Yes,  I  have  not  seen  him  to  day.” 

Bill  looked  at  Loper. 

The  two  shook  their  head?. 

“Something  ha3  gone  wrong,”  whispered  Walsh. 

“  Perhaps  he’.-  come  back  while  we’ve  been  away,”  said  Loper. 

The  yonng  men  took  leave  of  Ned’s  grandfather  aud  returned  to 
their  comrades. 

But  Ned  had  not  yet  arrived. 

“Come,  now,  this  thing  is  played  out,”  said  Bill.  “Let’s  all  scour 
the  woods  for  him.” 

Tae  woods  were  searched,  but  no  sign  of  the  missing  young  foreman 
could  be  found. 

Tr.e  boys  were  almost  wild  about  it. 

;,e  loee  of  Tibbits  was  like  a  death  blow  to  them. 


Some  of  them  shed  tears. 

But  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  engine-house  without  their 
missing  man. 

Fanny  Loper  was  on  the  front  stoop  as  the  company  passed  her 
house. 

Her  roving  black  eyes  looked  in  vain  for  Tibbits. 

“  Halt!”  cried  Bill  Walsh,  who  now  commanded  the  company. 

Fanny  could  see  by  the  dejected  looks  of  all  that  somethiug  serious 
had  happened. 

She  turned  as  pale  as  death  and  ran  down  the  front  steps  to  meet 
her  brother,  who  now  advanced  from  the  ranks  and  approached  her. 

“  Where’s  Mr.  Tibbits,  Tom?”  said  Fanny. 

“  Don’t  ask  me,”  said  Tom,  sadly.  f 

“  He’s  dead!”  screamed  Fanny.  “  I  see  it  in  your  face.” 

Oh,  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  there  was  never  a  sadder  lot  of  boys 
than  the  Liberties  just  then. 

They  hung  their  heads,  and  every  manly  heart  beat  with  sorrow  for 
poor  Fanny. 

They  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water,  would  have  sacrificed 
their  very  lives — every  man  of  them — to  bring  back  their  beloved  fore¬ 
man  to  the  sweet  girl  who  mourned  his  loss. 

“1  don’t  think  he’s  dead,”  said  Tom.  “The  truth  is,  Fan,  we  don’t 

know  what  has  become  of  him.” 

. 

Now  Fanny  was  not  one  of  your  fainting  sort  of  girls. 

The  way  she  elevated  her  queenly  head  and  looked  at  Tom,  with  her 
black,  Bashing  eyes,  was  enough  to  put  spirit  ia  the  heart  of  the  big¬ 
gest  moke  that  ever  walked. 

“  Not  dead,  and  yet  you  have  come  back  without  him!”  she  cried, 
her  organ-like  voice  striking  to  the  very  soul  of  every  man. 

“We  couldn’t  help  it,  Fanuy.  We  scoured  the  woods  for  him,  but 
it  was  no  use.” 

“  And  you  have  given  up  looking  for  him,”  said  Fanny,  scornfully. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  are  going  to  look  again,  and  we’ll  look  till  we 
find  him,  dead  or  alive.  There’s  not  a  man  of  us  will  rest  till  we  find 
out  something  about  our  bully  foreman— eh,  boys?”  he  added,  turning 
to  the  company. 

“  That’s  so,  Tom.”  “  Don’t  be  down-hearted  about  it,  Miss  Loper.” 

“  Ned  is  too  good  a  boy  to  be  lost.”  “  Oh,  he’ll  come  back  to  us,  you 
can  bet!”  And  similar  exclamations  broke  from  the  party. 

Fanny  went  into  the  house.  Loper  rejoined  the  company,  aud  they 
marched  on. 

The  band  played  a  mournful  tune,  and  as  the  company  marched 
through  the  streets  with  downcast  looks,  “  trailing  arms,"  everyone 
who  saw  them  knew  that  something  serious  had  happened. 

At  last  they  reached  the  engine-house,  where,  for  some  time,  they 
talked  over  Ned’s  strange  disappearance,  and  formed  plans  for  search¬ 
ing  for  him  again  that  very  night. 

When  Loper  returned  home  at  dark  he  found  his  sister  dressed  for 
going  out.  '*■ 

“  Where  are  you  bound  to,  Fan?”  he  inquired. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  a  wild  look  in  her  dark  eyes  as  she 
answered: 

“  I  am  going  to  look  for  Ned,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me.” 

“Better  stay  at  home,  sis,”  said  Tom.  “  The  boys  are  to  hunt  for 
him  again  to-night.” 

“  The  more  the  better,”  said  Fanny.  “  We  can  all  separate  and  look 
in  different  directions.  Oh,  Tom!”  she  sobbed,  the  tears  suddenly 
gushing  from  tier  eyes  like  rain,  “  what  do  you  really  think  has  be¬ 
come  of  him?” 

“  Don’t  know;  but  keep  up  your  heart,  sis.  Time  enough  to  cry  if 
we  find  him  dead.” 

Tom  partook  of  a  light  supper,  and  then  he  and  Fanny  started  for 
'  the  woods,  for  he  had  been  unable  to  persuade  his  anxious  sister  to  ! 
remain  at  home.  lie  carried  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  but  it  was  not  , 
needed  until  they  should  reach  the  forest,  as  a  full,  unclouded  moon 
was  shining  at  the  time. 

“  Shall  we  wait  here  for  the  boys?”  inquired  the  young  man,  when 
;  they  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

“No,”  said  Fanny,  “let  us  commence  our  search  at  once.” 

Tom,  followed  by  his  sister,  entered  the  woods  and  moved  along  the 
path  which  Ned  had  pursued  when  he  left  the  company. 

Fanny’s  keen  eyes  roved  from  right  to  left. 

A  woman,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  will  often  see  things  which 
would  escape  the  notice  of  a  man. 
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The  two  hail  not  proceeded  far  when  Fanny  suddenly  pointed  out  to 
Tom  the  trampled  appearance  of  the  grass  by  the  tree  behind  which 
Ned's  intended  assassin  had  been  concealed. 

“  Right  enough,  sis!”  cried  Tom. 

lie  held  his  lantern  near  the  ground,  and  then  both  the  young  peo- 
pie  could  perceive  that  the  grass  bore  the  same  trampled  look  all  the 
way  down  to  the  stream  as  it  did  on  the  edge  of  the  gully. 

Loper  descended  into  the  gully,  still  followed  by  his  sister. 

The  two  noticed  that  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  the  ground  bore  the 
traces  of  a  violent  struggle. 

“Fanny,”  said  Tom,  solemnly,  “  you  can  bet  your  life  there  has 
been  foul  play  here!” 

The  young  girl’s  heart  beat  loud  and  fast. 

“Oh,  Tom!”  she  gasped,  “tell  me  just  what  you  think  about  it!” 

“I  think  there  has  been  a  tussle  here  between  Ned  and  some  other 
man  or  men.  The  roughs  of  Plattsvillo  often  come  to  these  woods. 

In  fact,  I’ve  heard  that  they  have  a  concealed  rendezvous  here  some¬ 
where,  where  they  meet  once  in  a  while  to  plan  mischief.  They’re  a 
hard  set,  Fan,  and  if  any  of  them  had  happened  to  fall  in  with  Tibbits 
alone  in  the  woods,  there’s  no  telling  what  might  have  happened,  as 
they’re  a  crowd  that  favor  Baldy  and  his  gang.” 

“If  they  have  harmed  Ned!”  cried  Fanny,  with  flashing  eyes,  “I’ll 
hunt  the  earth  from  oue  end  to  the  other,  but  I’ll  find  out  the  guilty 
party!” 

“  That’s  the  sort,  Fan,”  said  Tom,  “  but  keep  cool.  Nothing  like 
that  when  you’re  on  the  scent.” 

Tom  now  discovered  with  his  lantern  certain  marks  upon  the  ground 
as  if  a  body  had  been  dragged  along.  His  heart  misgave  him  at  the 
sight,  for  it  led  him  almost  to  the  conclusion  that  Tibbits  had  been 
killed. 

As  he  followed  the  trail,  however,  and  saw  no  blood,  he  had  a  faint 
hope  that  things  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  had  imagined. 

The  trail  led  him  and  Fanny  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and 
finally  out  of  the  gully. 

After  following  it  a  long  distance,  the  two  suddenly  lost  sight  of  it 
near  an  old  well  in  the  very  heart  of  the  woods,  and  which  had  once 
belonged  to  a  stone  house,  only  the  ruins  of  which  now  remained. 

These  ruins  consisted  merely  of  a  heap  of  moss-covered  stones,  filling 
a  sort  of  pit,  which  seemed  to  have  once  been  the  cellar  of  the  house. 

Fanny  and  her  brother  now  exchanged  glances. 

She  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  as  she  looked  significantly  into  the 
well.  *'■ 

But  it  was  too  dark  there,  and  she  could  see  nothing. 

“Now,  Fan,”  said  Tom,  “it’s  my  opinion  that  you’re  going  to  be 
tried  pretty  hard.  Don’t  faint,  sis.” 

“I  understand!”  gasped  Fanny.  “  You  think  Ned’s  body  is  down 
in  that  well?” 

“  I’m  afraid  so,  and  that’s  just  what’s  the  matter.” 

The  young  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  and  Tom  could  hear  the  loud 
beating  of  her  heart. 

“  I’m  going  down  into  the  well  to  see,”  continued  Tom. 

As  he  spoke  he  secured  the  lantern  to  his  white  belt,  which  he  had 
not  yet  taken  off,  and  climbed  over  the  edge  of  the  well.  The  stones 
around  the  sides  of  the  pit  protruded  sufficiently  to  afford  him  a  good 
hold,  and  he  commenced  the  descent. 

“Do  you  see  anything?”  called  Fanny,  when  he  was  about  twelve 
feet  below  her. 

“Nothing  but  water,”  he  answered;  “but  I  have  not  got  far 
enough  yet.” 

On  he  went. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  crash,  as  a  heavy  stone  struck  his  lantern 
and  extinguished  it. 

Then  Fanny  heard  him  utter  a  strange  cry,  which  was  followed  by 
a  splash,  after  which  all  was  still. 

So  deep  was  the  gloom  in  the  pit  that  she  could  not  even  guess 
what  had  happened. 

“Tom — Tom!  where  are  you?”  she  called. 

There  was  no  response. 

“  Oh,  what  can  be  the  matter?”  she  cried.  “  I  am  afraid  he  has 
fallen  into  the  well.” 

Now  she  saw  lanterns  in  the  distance,  and  she  knew  that  the  other 
members  of  the  Liberty  were  come  on  the  search. 

She  made  her  way  towards  them,  and  the  first  man  she  met  was  Bill 
Walsh.  . .  . 


She  explained  what  had  happened. 

“This  way,  boys!”  called  Bill. 

They  all  came  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  accompanied  by  the  anxious 
girl,  they  made  their  way  to  the  well. 

Bill  threw  off  his  coat. 

“  If  there’s  any  one,  or  any  dead  body,  down  in  that  well,  I’m  going 
to  spot  it,”  he  said. 

With  one  of  the  lanterns  secured  to  his  belt,  he  descended  to  the 
water. 

He  peered  into  it,  but  he  could  see  nothing  in  it. 

The  water  was  not,  apparently,  very  deep,  but  in  the  shallow  bottom 
there  was  a  slanting  hole,  into  which  a  man’s  body  might  sink,  and 
from  which  it  might  not  again  reappear. 

“  Boys!”  shouted  Bill. 

“  Halloo!”  came  from  above. 

“  Cut  me  a  long  pole  and  pitch  it  down  to  me!” 

The  pole  was  cut — the  long,  slender  trunk  of  a  sapling  serving  the 
purpose. 

It  was  carefully  dropped  down  to  Bill,  twenty  feet  below.  He  seized 
it  by  one  end  and  thrust  the  other  into  the  black  hole  he  saw  under 
the  water. 

The  hole  took  a  slanting  direction. 

Bill  felt  carefully  about  with  the  pole,  but  he  touched  nothing  but 
stones  and  soft  earth. 

At  last  he  returned  to  the  top  of  the  well,  no  wiser  than  when  he 
went  down. 

“  Tell  you  what,  boys,  I  don’t  know  what  to  think!”  he  cried.  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  what's  happened,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  bodies  of  two  of 
our  members— Tibbits  and  Loper — must  be  down  there;  but  if  they 
are,  they’ve  either  sunk  in  the  soft  ground,  or  got  wedged  somehow 
in  the  hollow  in  the  bottom.  I  couldn’t  feel  either  of  them  with  the 
pole.” 

“  Let’s  hope  that  they  are  not  there,”  said  Tim  Burger. 

“  But  I  fee)  sure  my  brother  must  have  fallen  into  the  well,”  said 
the  agonized  Fanny  Loper.  “  What  else  could  have  become  of 
him?” 

“  It’s  too  bad,  Miss  Loper,”  said  Walsh.  “But  the  only  thing  lode 
now,  is  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  well  carefully  dragged  by  men  who 
understand  their  business.” 

All  the  boys  felt  deeply  for  Fanny,  who  was  almost  wild  with  dis¬ 
tress. 

Both  lover  and  brother  lost  on  the  same  day!  It  was  indeed  terrible! 

Sadly  the  weeping,  sobbing  girl  left  the  woods,  and  went  to  carry 
the  dreadful  news  to  her  mother. 

Fanny  was  a  brave  girl,  as  we  have  said,  but  the  events  which  had 
lately  happened  were  too  much  for  the  firmest  of  her  sex  to  withstand, 
and  before  the  next  night  she  lay  tossing  upon  her  couch  in  delirium, 
raving  about  Tibbits  and  her  brother. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SECRET  RENDEZVOUS. 

As  said  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  struggles  of  Ned  Tibbits,  while 
his  head  was  held  under  the  water  of  the  stream  by  his  assailant, 
soon  became  very  feeble. 

The  brave  young  foreman  had  done  his  best  to  free  himself  from  his 
opponent’s  grasp. 

Accident,  however,  had  given  the  other  the  advantage  of  positioi, 
of  which  he  seemed  determined  to  avail  himself. 

Ned  felt  that  he  was  strangling.  The  water  rushed  into  his  mouth 
and  nostrils,  a  dark  mist  seemed  to  gather  before  his  vision,  and  )>e 
finally  became  unconscious. 

At  that  moment  the  man  who  held  him  was  seized  by  strong  hands, 
and  pulled  away  from  his  intended  victim,  who  was  then  raised  fro»  • 
the  water. 

“I’m  afraid  he’s  gone!”  said  one  of  the  persons  who  had  hauled 
Tibbits  from  the  stream. 

The  form  of  the  foreman  was  placed  upon  the  ground,  where  it  k/1 
limp  and  motionless. 
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*  Baldy,  my  boy,  yer’ve  got  yerself  into  trouble!”  continued  the 
>  .'eaker — a  young  rough,  with  lowering  brow  and  a  hardened  expres- 
$  a  o!  countenance.  “Come;  yer  may  as  well  take  that  piece  of 

.»cn  crape  oil  yer  face,  for  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us  knowed  yer  from 
ti  e  first!” 

Baldy,  who  had  turned  aside  his  head,  anil  who  seemed  to  be  medi- 
la:  ng  a  reireat,  shuddered  as  the  man  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

How  did  yer  know  it  was  me?’*  he  inquired,  fiercely,  now  facing 
:he  person  who  had  addressed  him,  and  removing  his  piece  of  crape. 

Tne  other  laughed  hoarsely. 

“  ^  d’yer  take  me  for?”  he  said.  “  I’d  know  yer  in  the  biggest 
crowd  that  ever  was!” 

Baldy  now  looked  at  the  pale  face  and  still  form  of  Tibbits  on  the 
ground. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  roughs,  who  numbered  about  twenty  of  the  worst 
characters  in  Plattsville,  were  turned  toward  him. 

lie  became  ghastly,  a  tremor  shook  his  frame,  and  drops  of  per* 
sniration  came  out  on  his  brow. 

“  Do  yer  think  he’s  dead?  Come,  now,  I’d  like  for  to  know,  as  I 
didn’t  waut  to  kill  him.  1  on’y  wanted  to  scare  him  a  bit.” 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  much  frightened  at  having  been  discovered 
in  the  perpetration  of  so  foul  a  crime. 

The  roughs  he  saw  before  him  were  well  known  to  him,  and  they 
called  themselves  his  friends;  but  he  feared  that  they  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  betray  him — especially  if  there  was  anything  to  be  gained  by 
it.  They  would  leave  the  dead  body,  he  thought,  and  after  it  was 
found  and  a  reward  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderer  or 
murderers,  they  would  come  forward  and  tell  all  they  knew  about  the 
deed. 

Then  he  (Baldy)  would  be  arrested,  convicted  and  hung! 

The  thought  made  his  blood  run  cold. 

He  wa3  not  a  coward,  as  ha3  been  shown,  but  the  idea  of  a  gallows 
thrilled  him  with  horror. 

Perhaps  he  had  always  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  die  by  the 
hangman’s  rope. 

“  Why  don’t  yer  answer  me,  Ben  Waxey?”  he  continued,  addressing 
the  person  who  had  previously  spoken  to  him. 

“  Dead  enough/’  said  Waxey,  shaking  his  head. 

“  Oh,  yes;  yer  can  bet  yer’ve  fixed  his  goose  for  him!”  cried  another. 

“  What  made  yer  do  it,  Baldy?  I  didn’t  think  you  was  such  a  fool,” 
said  Waxey. 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  yer  it  was  an  accident?”  replied  Baldy. 

At  this  there  was  another  laugh  from  the  gang. 

“  Ter  won’t  tell  on  me,  fellers,  will  yer?”  continued  Baldy,  in  a  sort 
of  whining,  beseeching  voice. 

“  No,  no,  no!”  cried  all,  in  chorus. 

“  No,”  said  Waxey,  with  emphasis.  “I’m  not  the  boy  to  go  back 
on  you,  Baldy,  for  any  money,  nor  do  I  think  any  of  the  others  is.” 

Baldy,  however,  looked  distrustful,  for  he  knew  how  little  he  could 
depend  on  the  professions  of  such  a  gang  in  a  case  like  the  present 
one. 

Waxey  stooped  and  laid  a  hand  on  Ned’s  breast  over  the  heart. 

“  Tell  yer  what  it  is,  boys,”  he  then  said,  “  I  don’t  think  he’s  dead, 
tifter  all;  his  heart  beats  a  little!” 

Baldy  breathed  a  heavy  sigh  of  relief. 

“  I  tell  yer  what  we’d  better  do,”  continued  Waxey.  “  I  believe 
•iiere’s  money  for  U3  in  this  thing!” 

He  went  about  among  his  companions,  whispering  something  to 

tiiem. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  received  the  approval  of  all,  even  of  Baldy. 

A  U w  minutes  later  the  senseless  form  was  lifted  by  a  few  of  the  men 
ar  j  borne  along  through  the  woods,  Baldy  and  some  of  the  others 
acting  as  scouts,  to  watch  that  no  straDger  or  other  unwelcome  per- 
s  n  should  discover  the  party. 

-wiftly  through  the  woods  they  passed,  and  at  last  they  reached  the 
r  s  of  the  stone  house  near  the  well. 

v  .xej  then  motioned  to  some  of  the  gang,  who  at  once  went  to 
removing  large  stones  from  what  seemed  to  have  been  once  the 
u  *  .  of  a  house,  with  its  brick  steps  leading  into  the  cellar. 

A  sufficient  number  of  stones  having  been  removed,  an  opening 
v  ,  -  revealed  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

It  was  just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through.  It  led  into  a 

•  -  cke'i  pMi-jge,  which  sloped  downward  into  a  vault  under  what  had 
**  ce  t>e«o  the  cellar. 


For  what  purpose,  or  when  and  by  whom  this  vault  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  the  Smashers’  friends  could  not  tell. 

Waxey  hail  discovered  it  by  chauce,  one  day,  when  he  was  out  guu- 
niug  in  the  woods. 

A  rabbit  which  he  had  shot  and  wounded  took  refuge  among  the 
stones  in  the  area,  and  in  pulling  them  away  the  young  man  saw  the 
opening  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  Passing  through  it  he  soon  came 
upon  the  vault,  which  was  about  twelve  by  fifteen  feet  in  size,  and 
walled  with  cemented  stone. 

He  lost  no  time  in  making  his  discovery  known  to  his  friends — 
other  roughs,  who  were  some  of  the  hardest  boys  in  the  town,  and 
they  resolved  to  use  the  vault  for  a  secret  retreat — a  sort  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  to  which  they  could  repair  at  any  time. 

The  apartment  contained  a  few  chairs,  a  pine  table,  and  an  old 
rusty  lounge. 

Upon  the  latter  Tibbits’  bearers  laid  the  senseless  form  of  the  young 
foreman. 

Meanwhile,  a  few  of  the  gang  piled  up  against  the  opening  the  stones 
they  had  removed,  so  as  to  conceal  the  entrance  to  the  retreat. 

Waxey  now  took  matches  from  his  pocket,  went  to  a  corner  of  the 
ranch,  and  the  next  moment  the  apartment  was  lighted  by  a  caudle 
in  a  black  bottle. 

Just,  then  Tibbits  was  seen  to  slowly  open  his  eyes,  while  a  faint 
color  tinged  his  cheeks. 

“  He  is  coming  to!”  cried  Baldy. 

All  the  roughs  approached  Ned,  who,  a  moment  later,  had  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  and  was  gazing  about  him  in  a  bewildered  man¬ 
ner. 

“  Where  am  I?”  were  his  first  words. 

“  Don’t  you  wish  we’d  tell  yer— eh?”  cried  Waxey,  leering  into  his 
face. 

Tibbits  bowed  his  bead  upon  his  hands,  and  struggled  with  his  con¬ 
fused  brain. 

Gradually  past  events  forced  themselves  upon  his  mind. 

He  remembered  his  struggle  by  the  stream,  with  his  head  under  the 
water. 

He  looked  at  Baldy. 

“  You  were  the  man  who  tried  to  smother  me  by  holding  my  head 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  stream.” 

“  Who  says  so?  How  do  yer  know?  I  hadn’t  nothin’  to  do  with  it,” 
cried  Baldy. 

As  Ned  could  not  swear  he  lied,  he  said  nothing. 

“  No,”  put  iu  Waxey,  “  Baldy  didn’t  do  it!  Some  feller— we  don't 
know  who  he  was — as  he  ran  away  when  he  saw  us  coming,  had  your 
head  down  under  the  water.  You  were  senseless  when  he  pulled  you 
out,  and  so  we  thought  it  best  to  bring  yer  here.” 

Ned  glanced  around  him  and  comprehended  the  truth. 

He  was  in  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Smashers  and  their  friends. 

“  Why  did  you  bring  me  here?”  lie  said.  “  Why  didn’t  you  take  me 
to  my  friends?  They  were  not  far  off'.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  staggered  to  his  feet. 

“  1  will  leave  this  place  and  go  to  them  now,”  he  continued,  mov¬ 
ing  towards  a  door  which  opened  upon  the  passageway  leading  to  the 
outside  entrance. 

“  No  yer  don’t,”  said  Waxey,  placing  himself  before  him.  “Do  yer 
think  we’re  goin’  to  let  yer  leave  us  in  that  way,  after  the  trouble 
we’ve  had  in  bringing  you  here?” 

Others  of  the  gang  placed  themselves  before  Ned,  who  at  once  per¬ 
ceived  the  uselessness  of  resistance. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?”  he  inquired.  “  Remember 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  law,  even  in  the  out-of-the-way  places  of 
Plattsville.” 

“  We  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  hurt  ye,”  said  Waxey.  “  At  the  same  time, 
you  ain’t  a-goin’  ter  leave  this  place  in  a  hurry ;  so  ye  may  as  well  sit 
down  again!” 

The  foreman  was  still  faint  and  dizzy  from  the  late  ordeai  through 
which  he  had  just  passed. 

As  he  seated  himself  on  the  lounge,  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  stole 
over  him,  and,  in  spite  of  his  eflorts  to  the  contrary,  he  soon  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep. 

Hours  passed,  and  still  he  slept. 

Meanwhile,  the  roughs  had  been  holding  a  consultation. 

All  at  once  Waxey  laid  a  hand  on  Baldy’s  shoulder. 

I  “  Hark!”  he  said.  “  D’ye  hear  nothin’?” 
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“  I  thought  I  heard  a  woman’s  voice,”  answered  Baldy. 

“  jt  comes  from  the  top  of  the  well,”  said  Waxey.  “  Come,  boys, 
let’s  see  what’s  up!” 

As  he  spoke,  he  darted  through  an  opening  at  one  side  of  the  vault, 
and  on  his  hands  and  kcees,  followed  by  several  of  his  gang,  he  crept 
along  a  narrow  passage. 

This  passage  led  to  the  left  side  of  the  well,  about  twelve  feet  be¬ 
low  the  top.  There  the  pieces  of  rock  with  which  the  well  was  stoned 
were  loosened.  In  fact,  they  partially  hid  an  opening  there  large 
enough  to  admit  a  human  body. 

As  Waxey  removed,  by  pulling  them  inward,  the  stones  which 
loosely  tilled  the  aperture,  a  gleam  of  light  flashed  into  his  eyes. 

It  came  from  the  lantern  fastened  to  Tom’s  belt,  while,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  he  was  descending  into  the  well. 

“  Who  is  it?”  whispered  one  of  Waxey’s  companions. 

“It’s  Tom  Loper— one  of  them  Liberties,”  answered  Waxey;  “I 
got  a  glimpse  of  him  when  I  looked  up  from  the  hole.  He  and  his  sis¬ 
ter— for  she  is  above  there — I  jist  heard  her  speak— seem  to  think  that 
Ned’s  body  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  he’s  goin’  to  look  for  it.” 

“  Belter  stop  up  the  hole  or  he’ll  discover  our  hiding-place,”  said 
the  other. 

“  That’s  jist  what  I’m  goin’  to  do!” 

But,  even  as  he  spoke,  Loper  descended  so  quickly  that  he  arrived 
opposite  to  the  hole,  and,  to  his  surprise,  beheld  the  crouching  figure 
of  Waxey  within  the  aperture. 

Before  he  could  cry  out,  Waxey,  promptly  picking  up  a  stone, 
hurled  it  at  the  lantern,  which  it  struck,  smashing  and  extinguishing 
it  in  a  moment. 

Then  the  rough,  seizing  Loper  by  the  collar,  jerked  him  into  the 
passage. 

“  Don’t  let  us  have  any  chin-music,”  cried  Waxey.  “  Stop  up  his 
mouth  and  hold  him — some  of  you!” 

Several  of  the  gang  dragged  Loper  forward  toward  the  vault,  while 
another  placed  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  stifle  his  cries. 

As  soon  as  Waxey  had  stopped  up  the  aperture  in  the  side  of  the 
well  with  the  stone  he  had  displaced,  he  maJe  his  way  to  the  vault. 

Loper,  now  on  his  feet,  was  surrounded  by  the  gang. 

All  at  once,  as  one  of  them  stood  aside,  he  beheld  his  foreman 
quietly  asleep  on  the  lounge. 

“  Ned  Tibbits!”  he  cried,  joyfully.  “  Alive,  thank  God!  Where  did 
you  find  him?  How  came  he  here?”  added  Loper,  turning  toward  his 
captors. 

“  I  daresay  you’d  like  for  to  know,”  sneered  Baldy.  “  We've  got 
you  both  in  a  trap  from  which  we  won’t  let  you  go  in  a  hurry!” 

“  It’ll  be  the  worst  for  you  if  you  don’t,”  said  Loper.  “  If  I  had 
three  of  our  Liberties  here,  I’d  tight  my  way  out  of  here  in  spite  of 
you  all!” 

“  Stop  yer  blowing,”  said  Baldy.  “  You  Liberties  are  all  gas,  any¬ 
how!  You’re  a  pack  of  cowards!” 

“  You  lie!”  cried  Loper,  unable  to  control  his  indignation,  “  and  the 
thrashing  you  and  your  men  got  the  other  day  proves  it!” 

At  this  Baldy  hauled  off  and  struck  Loper  uuon  the  jaw. 

The  young  man  returned  the  blow.  Then  he  and  Baldy  closed  in  a 
rough-and-tumble  tight. 

As  previously  slated,  the  foreman  of  the  Smashers  was  very  strong. 

He  contrived  to  throw  Loper  and  to  fall  on  top  of  him. 

But  Torn,  as  limber  as  an  eel,  wriggled  and  struggled,  so  that  he 
would  soon  have  got  uppermost,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  the  roughs, 
who  pulled  him  back.  This  enabled  Baldy  to  get  both  knees  upon 
Loper’s  breast,  and  to  twist  a  hand  in  his  hair,  by  which  latter  he 
held  his  head  down  on  the  floor  of  the  vault,  while  he  proceeded  to 
pummel  him  unmercifully  with  his  fist. 

His  blows  were  like  those  of  a  sledge-hammer. 

With  ugly  thuds  they  struck  the  prost-ate  young  man,  from  whose 
month  and  nostrils  the  blood  began  to  flow. 

“  How  about  your  Liberties  now,  eh?”  cried  Baldy.  “Come,  what 
about  yer  coward  company,  now?” 

Loper  struggled  in  vain  to  release  himself. 

His  face  would  have  been  beaten  to  a  jelly  had  it  not  been  for  a 
sudden  interruption. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FIGHT. 

The  interruption  was  caused  by  Tibbits. 

Awakened  by  the  half-suppressed  cries  of  the  spectators  of  the  com. 
bat,  the  young  foreman  arose  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  rubbed  big' 

eyes. 

His  gaze  then  fell  upon  Tom  Loper  prostrate  on  the  floor,  with 
Baldy  inflicting  upon  him  those  sledge-hammer  blows  with  hi3  fist. 

In  an  instunt  Ned,  angry  and  surprised,  was  on  his  feet.  He  rushed 
up  to  Baldy  and  pushed  him  off  his  friend. 

“  Let  him  up!”  he  said,  sternly. 

One  of  the  gang  now  endeavored  to  seize  Tibbits,  but  the  latter  at 
once  knocked  him  down. 

Meanwhile,  Baldy  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and  confronted  him. 

“  A  pretty  crowd  you  are!”  cried  Ned.  “  I  suppose  Loper  and  I’ll 
have  the  whole  pack  of  you  on  us  now,  you  wretched  sneaks!” 

His  wrathful  gaze  was  fixed  on  Bald}7,  who  drew  back  a  few  steps, 
as  if  to  be  on  his  guard. 

Tom  Loper,  his  face  covered  with  blood,  had  arisen  and  taken  big 
place  at  Ned’s  side. 

“  Ned,”  said  he,  “  I’m  with  you,  whatever  you  are  going  to  do.” 

“  Of  course  we  can’t  do  anything  against  such  a  crowd,”  said  Tib¬ 
bits. 

Waxey  viciously  rolled  iu  his  cheek  the  cud  of  tobacco  he  wag 
chewing. 

“  See  here  now,” he  said;  “  what  do  yer  mean  to  imply,  Tibbits? 
Yer  don’t  mean  to  say  that  our  crowd  thinks  we’ll  have  to  make  a 
stand  agin  two  sech  mokes  as  you  are?” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  mean!”  answered  Ned. 

“  Who  do  yer  think  is  afraid  of  yer — s-a-a-y?”  cried  Waxey,  advanc¬ 
ing  close  to  the  young  foreman  with  doubled  fists.  “  Any  one  of  this 
gang  could  whip  two  sech  bummers  as  you  and  Loper.” 

“  Better  try  it  and  see,”  said  Ned. 

“  I  could  *  put  a  head  ’  on  yer  myself,”  said  Waxey. 

“  Could  you?”  said  Tibbits,  quietly  elevating  his  eyebrows.  “I’d 
like  to  see  you  do  it.” 

“  I  could  do  it  in  quick  time  if  I  wanted  to,”  growled  Waxey. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Ned. 

'  • 

“  You  don’t,  eh?  Come,  now,  I’ll  make  an  agreement  with  yer. 
I’ll  fight  yer  square  and  fair,  and  if  I  don’t  whip  yer,  you  can  have 
yer  freedom  from  this  ’ere  place.” 

“  Provided  Tom  Loper  whips  me,  too,”  put  in  Baldy.  “  He  and  I 
ain’t  through  yet,  by  a  long  shot!” 

“  Yes,”  said  Waxey,  “  provided  I  don’t  whip  Tibbits  and  you 
don’t  whip  Loper,  they  are  both  free  from  this  ’ere  place.” 

“  It  must  be  fair  and  square,”  said  Tibbits.  “  There  must  be  ro 
interference.” 

“  Do  yer  hear  that,  boys?”  cried  Waxey,  turning  to  his  crowd. 
“  None  of  yer  must  interfere.” 

“  All  right,  Waxey!”  “  That’s  the  sort!”  “  We  won’t!”  and  sim¬ 
ilar  cries  were  heard. 

Waxey  threw  off  his  [coat,  buckled  a  belt  he  wore  more  tightly 
about  his  waist,  and  rolled  up  his  Bhirt  sleeves  above  the  elbow, 
displaying  a  pair  of  arms  like  those  of  a  blacksmith. 

This  person,  whom  all  the  roughs  iu  the  village  recognized  as 
their  leader,  or  captain,  had  been  a  professional  pugilist. 

It  was  said  that  he  had  once  killed  a  man  in  a  prize  fight— tlmt 
he  had  been  arrested  for  it,  but  that  he  had  got  off  simply  because 
his  victim  was  subject  to  fits  of  apoplexy,  and  it  was  thought  tlm1 
he  had  died  from  that  cause. 

This  being  proved  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  the  jury  brought  m 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

In  reality,  however,  the  apoplectic  fit  of  which  the  man  died  bad 
been  brought  on  by  the  terrible  beating  he  had  received  about  tie 
head  and  face,  and  which  had  caused  the  fatal  rush  of  blood  to  tw 
brain. 

Waxey  boie  upon  his  visage  the  marks  of  injuries  he  had  received  «<* 
many  a  desperate  fist  fight. 

Upon  his  forehead  and  upon  both  of  his  cheekbones  there  were  livi  ' 
scars  which  time  would  never  heal. 

His  friends  said  that  one  of  his  ribs  had  been  stove  in.  and  that  M 
bore  the  marks  of  knuckles  on  the  flesh  of  his  left  breast. 
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In  person  this  man  was  very  broad  for  his  height,  which  was  only 
ve  feel  e>ghL  His  full  face,  bull  neck  and  bright,  keen  eyes  indi¬ 
cated  that  lie  was  possessed  of  much  vitality. 

H.s  shoulders  were  square,  his  arms  long,  and  his  breast  stood  out 
and  deep,  and  his  voice  had  that  tone  between  bass  and  treble 
w  ivCh  betokens  great  strength  and  power  of  the  lungs. 

He  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  great  strength,  while  the  tapering  of  his 
L  ps  downward  showed  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  agility. 

Taken  altogether,  he  was  as  formidable  an  opponent  as  Tibbets 
; could  have  encountered.  Ned  was  skillful  with  his  fists.  A  good 
'pugilist  had  giveu  him  sparring  lessons  for  some  years  when  he  was  a 
Doy,  and  he  had  not  failed  to  profit  by  them. 

That  he  was  plucky  you  all  know,  but  we  will  not  venture  to  say 
,.:hat  he  was  quite  so  strong  as  Waxey,  who  could  lift  a  flour  barrel  to 
-bs  shoulder — a  feat  which  the  young  foreman  could  not  have  accom¬ 
plished. 

c.  At  the  present  time  Waxey  anticipated  an  easy  victory,  for  he  knew 
at  Tibbits  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  weakness  caused  by 
.  he  submersion  under  the  stream  and  his  insensibility. 

“  Wait!”  said  Baldy,  as  Waxey  and  the  Liberties’  foreman  faced 
,.»ach  other  and  put  themselves  in  a  pugilistic  attitude. 

“  Let  Loper  and  I  have  the  first  mill.  We  won’t  be  long.  I’ll  soon 
settle  him.” 

^  “  All  right,”  saii  Waxey,  sitting  down  on  the  lounge. 

As  Baldy  and  Loper  met,  the  former  struck  out  a  powerful  blow. 
3ul  bis  opponent  parried  it,  and  at  the  same  time  dealt  him  a  peeler 
>etween  the  eyes. 

-  Bwldy  staggered  like  a  bull,  and,  rushing  in,  endeavored  to  close 
„  vith  his  opponent. 

But  Loper’s  previous  experience  made  him  wary,  and  he  resolved,  if 
mssible,  to  keep  his  antagonist  at  arms’  length. 

He  wa3  an  active  young  fellow,  and  he  danced  about  his  enraged 
pponent,  putting  in  his  blows  with  great  rapidity  and  effect. 

Like  everyone  of  the  Liberties,  he  was  a  boy  that  knew  how  to  use 
is  fists  when  necessary. 

The  company  often  tried  the  gloves  for  exercise  in  their  engine- 
ou3e,  and  this  kept  them  in  practice. 

Baldy  soon  found  himself  nearly  blinded,  and  being  now  unable  to 
ee  his  antagonist,  he  cried  out: 
eJ‘  “Enough!” 

“  Well,”  said  Waxy,  “  it  was  a  square  fight  and  I  ain’t  got  nothin’ 
say.  As  Baldy’s  been  whipped — he’s  been  whipped,  that’s  all. 
pome,  Tibbits,  if  you’re  ready.” 

“  All  ready!”  promptly  answered  Tibbits,  and  he  put  himself  in 
p-osition  as  he  spoke. 

Waxey  could  not  help  admiring  bis  “  posish,”  as  he  expressed  it. 
I  a:  ail  and  limber,  with  strong,  wiry  muscles,  the  young  foreman  would 
|  ave  made  a  atudy  for  a  sculptor. 

1 ;  An  ugly  grin,  however,  distorted  the  thick  lips  of  his  opponent 
I  3  he  noticed  how  Ned  held  his  guard. 

I  if  The  fact  was  that  the  foreman  kept  his  left  arm  a  little  higher 
I  lan  is  recommended  by  the  P.  R. 

\  “  Look  out!  I’m  goiu’  fur  yer!”  cried  Waxey,  as  he  made  a  feint. 

|  Tibbits  Dever  budged. 

I.  Waxey  whirled  around  on  his  heel  as  he  again  came  into  position, 
i  .  “  Now,  then,  look  out  fur  yer  pepper-box — won’t  yer — s-a-ay?” 
j  hed  Waxey,  as  he  aimed  a  straight,  quick  blow  at  Ned’s  mouth. 

I  ,  Ned  didn’t  care  for  it;  he’d  rather  be  excused, 
ff  Down  went  his  head,  under  the  other’s  arm,  and  up  went  his  right 
I  jt  against  his  chin,  knocking  his  teeth  together  with  a  click, 
r  Waxey  smiled  grimly. 

I  “  I  s'pose  yer  think  yer  some  /”  he  cried.  “  How’s  that  ?” 
r  Slap!  bang!  went  first  his  right  and  then  his  left  against  Ned’s 
j  ws. 

I  T  ere  was  a  half  suppressed  cheer  from  the  roughs. 

1  This  nettled  Tibbits. 

I  As  quick  as  lightning  he  sent  in  a  tremendous  left-hander,  which 
j  .  Waxey  fairly  in  the  mouth,  making  his  teeth  dance  again. 

1  Waxey  parried  a  second  blow,  and  then  drove  in  a  right-hander 
*j|  r  Ned’s  left  eye. 

1  Tibbilf  parried  this  blow  with  one  arm,  his  other  went  straight 
|  and  Waxev  now  caaghtlt  on  the  nose. 

I  By  this  lime  he  had  ceased  to  Rmile. 

‘j  k  ypect  for  his  antagonist  made  hirn  more  sober  and  war}’.  A 


few  more  blows  were  given  and  returned,  when,  feeling  confident 
of  his  strength,  Waxey  closed  in  for  a  rough-and-tumble. 

Ned  now  tried  the  “  chin  music”  trick,  but  that  wouldn’t  do  with  a 
boy  like  Waxey.  He  was  none  of  your  amaieurs,  and  he  saw  Tibbits’ 
game  at  once. 

As  the  foreman  was  about  to  catch  him  by  the  hair,  he  just  caught 
his  head  under  his  arm  aud  commenced  to  shower  his  blows  rapidly 
upon  his  face. 

“Good— good!”  cried  one  of  the  gang,  “  that  will  soon  settle  him.” 

In  fact,  Ned  certainly  was  now  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

Waxey  had  his  head  in  a  position  from  which  he  vainly  struggled 
to  disengage  it,  aa  those  heavy  blows  fell  upon  his  face. 

“Come,”  cried  one  of  the  roughs,  “you  better  give  in!  say  you’ve- 
got  enough!  Waxey  has  whipped  many  a  better  man  than  you  are!” 

But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Tibbits  to  give  in  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  Waxey’s  terrific  blows  continued  to  strike  his  face. 

Loper  knew  his  foreman  well  enough  to  feel  sure  he  would  drop  in¬ 
sensible  before  acknowledging  that  he  was  vanquished. 

“Oh — ho!”  cried  one  of  the  roughs,  “that’s  what  I  call  hammer- 
and-tongs  work!” 

His  exultation  was  of  short  duration. 

By  a  sudden,  tremendous  exertion,  Tibbits  succeeded  in  jerking  his 
head  away  from  the  arm  of  his  adversary. 

Again  he  plied  his  fists  skillfully,  aud  for  some  minutes  the  result 
of  the  combat  was  doubtful. 

Blow  after  blow  was  given  and  received,  but  the  hard  skin  of  Waxey 
did  not  show  punishment  so  much  as  that  of  Tibbits. 

“  A  few  more,  Waxey,  and  you’ll  have  him!”  cried  one  of  the  pugil¬ 
ist’s  friends.  “  He’3  pretty  well  blown  already!” 

In  fact,  Tibbits  was  nearly  exhausted,  although  he  struggled  man¬ 
fully  against  the  feeling. 

“  May  as  well  cave  in  now,”  said  Waxey,  as  he  drove  in  two  heavy 
blows  on  Ned’s  forehead. 

In  an  instant  the  young  foreman  saw  a  chance  for  a  favorable  blow. 

Hauling  off,  lie  sent  in  his  left  heavily  between  the  ey68  of  his  op- 
ponent,  who  was,  for  a  moment,  staggered  by  so  heavy  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  a  blow. 

Tibbits  was  not  the  boy  to  miss  following  up  an  advantage  under 
such  circumstances. 

His  blows  were  rained  in  so  rapidly  that  Waxey  suffered  terrible 
punishment  ere  he  could  recover  from  the  sort  of  “  daze  ”  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown. 

Ail  his  efforts  to  regain  “lost  ground”  were  now  useless.  Tibbits 
danced  lightly  around  and  around  him,  on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  send¬ 
ing  in  blow  after  blow  with  such  effect  that  his  half-blinded  opponent 
now  often  struck  out  wildly  and  aimlessly. 

At  last  Tibbits  saw  an  opportunity  for  his  favorite  chin-music  trick. 

He  sprang  upon  Waxey*  pulled  back  his  head,  and  his  fist  crashed 
up  against  the  man’s  chin. 

Gasping  for  breath,  Waxey  held  up  a  hand  as  a  sign  that  he  was 
vanquished,  while  a  half  audible  “enough!”  came  from  between  his 
swollen  lips. 

Then  the  young  foreman,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  so  exhausted 
that  he  could  not  have  fought  a  minute  longer,  sat  down  on  the  lounge* 

Loper  came  up  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

“My  tight  was  a  hard  one,  Ned,”  he  said,  “  but  yours  was  still 
harder.  We  have  earned  our  liberty,  I  suppose?” 

Tibbits  arose  from  the  lounge. 

“  Well,”  he  said  to  Waxey,  “  I  believe  we  are  free  to  go  now.  Will 
you  tell  your  men  to  show  us  the  way  out?” 

“  No,  sir;  yer  don’t  leave  this  place  in  a  hurry,”  answered  Waxey. 

“  You  promised  to  set  us  at  liberty  if  we  whipped  you  aud  Baldy* 
Do  you  mean  to  go  back  on  your  word?” 

“  Circumstances  alter  cases,”  answered  Waxey.  “  I’ve  changed  my 
mind,  and  that’s  all  there  is  about  it.  Them  that  gits  in  this  hole  don’t 
git  out  so  easy.” 

“  Pshaw!”  cried  Ned,  scornfully,  “  I  might  have  known  how  things, 
would  turn  out.” 

He  and  Tom  Loper  sat  down  on  the  lounge. 

“  Got  a  cigar?”  inquired  the  foreman  of  his  friend. 

“  No,  but  I  have  a  pipe,  and  I  have  some  tobacco.” 

He  took  the  pipe  from  his  pocket,  filled  it,  and  presented  it  to  Ned. 

The  young  man  lighted  it,  and  sat  puffing  as  unconcernedly  as  if  h© 
were  in  his  own  engine  house. 
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Tlmt  was  Tibbita’  way. 

Whenever  he  got  into  any  trouble  from  which  he  could  not  extricate 
himself,  he  was  cool  and  composed — never  in  a  Hurry. 

But,  oh,  wasn’t  it  a  cut  to  the  roughs  to  see  Waxey — the  man  upon 
whom  they  had  placed  so  much  dependence,  so  badly  beaten  by  the 
Liberties’  plucky  foreman. 

“  Tell  you  what,  fellers,  there’s  a  smart  boy  for  you — no  nonsense 
about  him,”  whispered  one  of  the  gang  to  a  companion,  as  he  looked 
over  towards  Ned. 

“Right,”  answered  the  other,  “but  I  guess  we’ll  take  some  of  the 
spirit  out  of  him  before  he  leaves  this  place.” 


Then  he  again  sharply  scrutinized  the  speaker. 

“Come  now,”  he  said,  “  there  is  no  ‘gammon’  about  what  you  telii 
us— eh?” 

“  It  is  true,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Then  why  can  you  not  let  us  know  at  once  where  he  is,  that 
may  go  there  and  rescue  him?” 

“  I  cannot  do  that,”  wa3  the  reply. 

“  Why  not?” 

“  They  would  kill  me  if  I  did.” 

“But  you  say  that,  if  we  give  you  money  enough,  you  will  brin» 
him  to  us.”  i 


CHAPTER  X. 


DISGUISED. 


A  week  passed,  during  which  the  Liberties,  who  were  looking  for 
Ned,  could  find  no  sign  of  him,  either  dead  or  living. 

The  well  had  been  dragged,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was 
no  body  there. 

Fanny  Loper  was  still  sufleriug  deep,  anguish  on  account  of  her 
missing  lover  and  her  brother. 

Bill  Walsh  called  occasionally  to  report  the  fruitless  result  of  every 
search  that  was  made. 

“  What  can  have  become  of  him?”  Fanny  would  say,  clasping  her 
Ihands. 

“Don’t  know,”  Bill  would  answer,  “but  we  boys  have  all  sworn 
not  to  rest  until  we  come  upon  some  clew.” 

A  sad  lot  of  boys  the  Liberties  were  now,  you  can  bet. 

Occasionally  they  met  in  the  engine-house,  but  the  absence  of  the 
light  and  soul  of  the  company,  Ned  Tibbits,  had  cast  a  gloomy  look 
on  the  faces  of  all  the  men.  . 

One  evening,  as  they  sat  thus,  conversing  in  low  voices,  they  were 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  a  strange*lookmg  person. 

He  was  an  old  man,  apparently  about  seventy,  wearing  a  snuff-col¬ 
ored  coat  and  a  high  hat  battered  out  of  all  shape,  from  under  which 
his  white  hair  fell  in  disheveled  masses. 

He  walked  with  trembling  steps,  and  supported  himself  a  little  with 
a  thick  cane. 

None  of  the  company  had  ever  before  seen  this  old  man. 

“  Take  a  seat  and  rest  yourself,  sir,”  $aid  Bill,  bringing  him  a  chair. 

He  sat  down. 

“This  is  Mr.  Tibbits*  company,  is  it  not?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Bill,  looking  keenly  at  the  strauger. 

The  eyes  of  all  of  the  company  present  were  turned  eagerly  upon 
the  old  man. 

“  And  my  name  is  Jenkins,”  he  said. 

“  Well,  go  on,  Mr.  Jenkins,”  said  Bill.  “  If  you  have  any  news  of 
our  Ned,  just  let  us  hear  it,  for  we  are  the  boys  to  be  glad  of  it,  I  can 
tell  you.” 

“You  would  like  to  know  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Tibbits?”  said 
the  old  man. 

“Just  so — that  we  would,  you  can  believe,”  said  Bill. 

“How  much  will  you  give  me  to  briug  him  to  you.  safe  and  sound?” 

His  auditors  were  startled. 

“  You  mean  to  say  that  Ned  Tibbits  is  safe  and  well?”  cried  Walsh. 

“  He  is  well,”  answered  Mr.  Jenkins. 

All  the  boys  gave  a  cheer  that  shook  the  engine-house  again  and 
again. 

“  Yon  say  he  is  well,  but  do  not  say  he  is  safe.” 

“  No,  for  he  is  not!” 

“Not  safe?” 

“No.  He  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  mean  to  kill  him  before 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that?”  cried  Bill,  much  alarmed. 

“  Yes.  He  will  certainly  die  before  to-morrow  morning,  unless  you 
give  me  a  chance  to  efiect  his  release.” 

Bill  looked  around  at  his  companions. 


“  Yes,  I  will  send  him  to  you.” 

“  Would  not  you  be  Killed  for  doing  that?” 

“No;  for  I  would  give  all  the  money,  except  a  slight  reservation, 
to  the  people  who  have  him  in  their  hands.  Give  me  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  your  foreman  shall  be  sent  to  you  safe  and  Bound.  He 
will  tell  his  story  when  he  reaches  you.” 

Now  it  struck  Bill  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  boys,  that  this  was  a 
“sort  of  game.”  He  suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder. 

“Come]  now,  I’ll  bet  you  are  one  of  the  very  people  you  speak  of 
as  having  Tibbits  in  their  power!”  he  cried. 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  was  the  reply.  “lama  hermit.  I  live  in  a 
cave  about  fifteen  miles  from  here,  to  which  I  have  lately  moved.  The 
people  of  whom  I  speak  came  to  me  yesterday,  and  told  me  they 
wanted  me  to  do  an  errand  for  them.  I  could  perceive  that  they  were 
bad  characters,  and  that  they  would  give  me  no  peace  unless  I  com¬ 
plied  with  their  wishes.  They  sent  me  on  the  errand  I  have  just 
explained  to  you.” 

“  You  should  have  gone  to  the  police  about  it.” 

“I  was  afraid  of  my  life.  They  would  have  found  it  out,  and  have 
killed  me.” 

“  We  don’t  want  to  call  you  hard  names,”  said  Bill,  “  but  how  do 
we  know  that  what  you,  a  stranger,  tell  us  is  true?” 

“I  have  a  guarantee  here,”  said  the  old  man,  pulling  a  piece ol 
paper  from  his  pocket. 

Bill  took  the  paper,  and  read  upon  it  these  lines: 

“  What  the  bearer  says  is  true.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  people 
threaten  to  take  my  life  before  to-morrow  morning,  unless  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  be  paid  for  my  release.  The  Liberties  will  please  pay  th 
money,  and  I  will  refund  it  after  I  rejoin  them. 

“  Ned  Tibbits." 

Bill  Walsh  closely  scrutinized  the  writing.  Then  he  passed  the 
paper  around  among  the  company. 

“It  is  Ned’s  writing.”  “No  mistake  about  that,”  etc.,  were  hear 
on  all  sides. 

Bill  reflected. 

He  was  none  of  your  quick,  nervous  ones  to  do  anything  ins 
hurry.  He  always  thought  a  little,  under  circumstances  like  th 
present,  before  acting. 

Meanwhile,  you  can  believe  he  didn’t  take  his  eyes  off  the  ole  j 
man. 

“  We  were  going  to  offer  a  reward  of  five  hundred  in  the 
papers,”  lie  finally  said. 

“I  don’t  think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  that,”  said  Jenkii:| 
“They  want  a  thousand.” 

“That’s  inore’n  we  can  afford,”  said  Bill,  coolly. 

“More  than  you  can  afford  to  save  the  precious  life  of  your foro*J 
man?”  cried  the  old  man,  in  surprise. 

“Yes,”  said  Bill,  unmoved. 

Jenkins  arose. 

Then  I  will  tell  the  people  who  sent  me  on  this  errand 
yen  say.” 

Bill  Walsh  nodded. 

“  Good-night,”  said  Jenkins. 

“  Good-night,”  returned  all  the  company  in  chorus. 

They  could  see  at  once  that  Bill  was  up  to  something,  hut  W 
it  vvas,  they  couldn’t  tell. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Walsh,  as  soon  as  the  old  man  was 
“  there’s  something  for  us  to  do  to-night.  We  must  folio* 
fellow  without  his  knowing  it.  He  is  not  wliat  he  seems 
You  may  make  up  your  minds  that  he  is  trying  to  play  us  a 
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M  Yet,  l  believe  we  all  think  so,”  said  one  of  the  others.  “It 
*  not  be  hard  to  follow  au  old  fellow  like  <hat.” 

**  Harder  thau  you  thiuk,”  auswered  Bill.  “He  is  not  quite  so 
old  as  he  looks.  l>id  you  notice  his  teeth?’’ 

“  No.” 

“'dell,  they  were  as  even  and  souud  as  mine.  Then,  again,  his 
c  eeks  were  a  little  too  smooth  and  plump  for  a  person  of  his  age.’’ 

“  Ho — ho!  that  looks  suspicious.” 

‘*H  is  so  suspicious,”  answered  Walsh,  “  that  I  wouldn’t  be 
afraid  to  bet  the  fellow  isn’t  auy  older  than  I  am.” 

“You  think  he  is  disguised  like  au  old  man?” 

“I  do;  but  come,  boys,  we  must  lose  no  time.  I  will  follow  him, 
and  the  rest  of  you  keep  me  in  sight.” 

Bill  theu  left  the  engine-house,  moving  along  in  the  shadow  of  a 
high  feuce,  towards  the  retreating  form  of  JeDkins,  which  he  could 
make  out  in  the  distance. 

The  moon  was  obscured  by  clouds  on  this  night,  so  that  he  had  but 
little  light  to  assist  him. 

All  at  once  the  old  man  disappeared  behind  a  hedge. 

Bill  kept  on,  but  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  person  he  was  looking 
for. 

All  at  once,  however,  he  fancied  he  saw  a  figure  seated  on  a  stone 
wall  directly  ahead  of  him. 

As  he  approached  it,  there  was  light  enough  for  him  to  perceive 
that  this  was  not  an  old  man. 

He  was  a  young  fellow  whom  Walsh  recognized,  in  spite  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity,  as  Andy  Jackman,  one  of  the  worst  roughs  of  the  town. 

“Halloo,  Bill!  where  yer  bound?”  he  inquired. 

“Nowhere — at  least,  nowhere  in  particular;  I  am  going  home,” 
answered  Bill. 

“  Oh!”  said  Andy. 

Bill  kept  on,  moving  briskly  along  until  he  had  passed  a  hedge, 
when  he  struck  into  a  path  which  would  lead  him  around  to  the  spot 
where  Andy  was  seated. 

That  Andy  and  the  old  man  who  had  come  to  the  engine-house  were 
one  and  the  same  person  he  did  not  doubt. 

In  this  surmise  he  was  correct. 

The  moment  Bill  was  out  of  sight,  Andy  jumped  down  from  the 
stone  wall,  and  picking  up  a  bundle— the  disguise  he  had  worn— he 
hurried  along  a  path  leading  to  the  woods. 

Reaching  there,  he  plunged  into  its  depths  and  kept  on,  now  and 
then  looking  behind  him,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  be  was  not  watched. 

At  last  he  reached  the  area  near  the  ruins  containing  the  stones, 
which  he  proceeded  to  displace. 

Thus  gaining  entrance  to  the  narrow  passage  leading  into  the  vault, 
lie  replaced  some  of  the  stones,  after  which  he  passed  on. 

He  entered  the  vault,  where  were  assembled  all  of  the  gang,  who 
m  tde  it  their  rendezvous. . 

Ou  the  old  lounge,  tied  hand  and  foot,  were  Ned  Tibbits  and  Tom 

L>per. 

Both  looked  thinner  than  when  they  were  first  bi  ought  there. 

Tiie  deprivation  of  fresh  air  and  a  proper  quantity  of  food — for 
fhey  were  here  allowed  nothing  but  bread  aud  water — had  not  failed 
to  have  some  effect  upon  them. 

Tibbits’  constitution  was  one  of  iron,  but  even  he  would  have 
now  owned  that  he  had  lost  some  strength. 

“  Well?”  said  Waxey,  as  Andy  entered,  “  how  did  yer  make  out?” 

“  Not  very  well.  The  mokes  wouldn’t  plank  down  the  rhino  even 
for  Tibbits.” 

“Oh,  what  a  set!”  cried  Waxey.  “Wouldn’t  give  it  even  to  save 
their  foreman’s  life.” 

“  No.  The  fact  is,  though,  I  think  they  may  have  suspected  there 
was  humbug  in  the  matter.  You  have  well  imitated  Tibbits’  writing 
in  the  note  you  sent,  but'I  don’t  think  they  believed  it  was  genuine.’* 

“  You  didn’t  let  any  of  ’em  foller  yer,  I  hope?”  said  Waxey. 

“  No.” 

And  he  described  how  Bill  Walsh  had  passed  him  as  he  sat  on  the 
atone  wall. 

“  Weil  done,”  said  Waxey. 

Tnen  be  drew  Baldy,  the  Smashers’  foreman,  who  was  present,  to 
or.e  side. 

“You  say  yon  are  sure  you  can  git  the  ‘soap?’”  he  said  to  this 
mao. 

“  1  am  mre  of  it,”  answered  Baldy.  “  I  will  pay  it  to  you  after  you 


have  done  the  deed,  and  we  can  clear  out,  and  never  trouble  Platts- 
ville  again.” 

“  That’s  so.  Well,  six  hundred  dollars  is  better  than  five.  A  larger 
reward  thau  five  hundred  might  be  offered  in  time,  but  we  can’t  keep 
them  prisoners  too  long,  as  the  police,  the  moment  the  affair  is  put  in 
their  bauds,  may  scent  out  our  rendezvous  and  come  here.  It  would 
go  hard  with  us  if  they  should.” 

“  Yes,  it  would,”  said  Baldy. 

“  Well,  I  will  do  what  you  wish,”  said  Waxey,  “although  I  must 
own  it  kind  of  goes  agiu  me  to  do  it,  as  I  never  committed  murder 
afore.” 

“  Better  do  it  at  once,”  said  Baldy,  “  and  get  through  with  it  as 
soon  as  you  can.” 

“  I  wish  the  Liberties  had  forked  down  the  thousand.  I  would  have 
liked  that  better,”  said  Waxey. 

“  As  they  didn’t  fork  it  dowu,”  said  Baldy,  “  you  cannot  do  better 
than  to  close  with  my  offer  of  six  hundred.” 

“  I’ll  do  it,  as  I  said,”  replied  Waxey,  “  but  if  you  are  not  up  to  yer 
word— look  out  for  yerself,”  he  added,  in  a  terrible  voice. 

“  You  needn’t  be  afraid.  I  shall  keep  my  word,  if  only  for  once  in 
my  life.” 

“  Where  did  you  say  the  money  is?”  inquired  Waxey. 

“  At  my  lodgings.  I  sold  the  lots  for  my  uncle  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  for  six  hundred.  He  is  waiting  in  New  York  City  for  me  to  send 
him  the  money,  but  he’ll  have  to  wait  a  long  time.” 

“  And  after  I  do  the  deed,  you  will  go  with  me  to  your  lodgings  and 
give  me  the  money?” 

“  Yes;  but  why  all  this  waste  of  words?  You  saw  me  sell  the  lots 
an^l  receive  the  cash  yourself.  You  know  I  have  k.” 

“Enough!”  said  Waxey.  “  Ouly  mind  yer  don’t  try  in  any  way  to 
do  me  out  of  the  money.” 

“  Never  fear.” 

Waxey  then  advanced  towards  the  Liberties’  foreman. 

“  Ned  Tibbits,  yer  time  has  come!”  he  cried.  “  Have  you  anything 
to  say  before  you  kick!” 

“  Nothing,  except  that  you  are  a  confounded  rascal — worse  than  I 
thought.  I  didn’t  know  you  were  bad  enough  to  take  a  man’s  life  in 
cold  blood. 

“  Gimme  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  I’H  let  yer  out  of  limbo  sound 
and  safe,”  answered  Waxey. 

“  I  have  uot  the  money,”  answered  Tiobits. 

“  Well,  it  seems  yer  company  don’t  think  enough  on  yer  to  advance 
it,  neither.  Come,  times’s  up!” 
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CHAPTER  XL 

UNEXPECTED. 


As  he  spoke,  Waxey  motioned  to  some  of  the  gang,  who  at  once 
seizing  Ned  by  the  coat-collar,  dragged  him  through  the  opening  at 
one  side  of  the  vault  and  into  the  narrow  passage  leading  into  the 
well.  Others  of  the  gang  followed  with  Loper. 

Having  both  arms  and  legs  tied  with  strong  cords,  neither  of  the 
young  men  could  offer  any  resistance.  They  were  drawn  along  to¬ 
wards  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  well. 

This  aperture  was  at  present  well  concealed  by  large  pieces  of  rock, 
so  that  no  person  descending  into  the  well  could  have  detected  it. 

Waxey  now  proceeded  to  pull  away  the  fragments  of  rock.  This 
done,  he  again  motioned  to  Jim  Dunham,  one  of  the  men.  The  fel¬ 
low  was  a  dark,  sullen-looking  man,  with  an  evil  expression  of  the 
eyes. 

He  went  into  the  vault,  whence,  soon  after,  he  returned,  carrying  a 
large  blacksmith’s  hammer. 

“  Which  one  shall  I  tackle  first?”  he  inquired,  looking  fcfrom  Tibbits 
to  Loper. 

“  That  one,”  answered  Waxey,  pointing  to  Loper.  “  Strike  hard 
when  you  strike!” 

“All  right,”  answered  Jim,  as  he  raised  the  hammer  above  Lopor’s 
head. 
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Fora  moment  he  held  it  thus  poised;  then  he  bi ought  it  down 


with  tremendous  foice. 

Loper,  however,  succeeded  in  dodging  it. 

The  hammer  struck  the  paved  ground  with  a  ringing  noise. 

“  Try  again,”  said  Waxey.  “  Hold  his  head,  one  of  you!” 

A  man  stepped  down,  caught  Loper  by  the  hair,  and  held  ou  with 
a  iirm  grip. 

“  Now,  then!”  cried  Waxey.  “  But  wait  a  moment.” 

He  ran  to  the  opening  at  the  side  of  the  well,  and  pulled  away  the 
stones. 

“  As  soon  as  Jim  strikes  him,  some  of  you  take  hold  of  him  and 
pitch  him  down  through  the  hole  into  the  well.  After  him,  Tibbits 
will  also  go.” 

“Hold  up!”  cried  Ned.  “Don’t  forget  that  you’ll  have  to  swing 
for  this!” 

Waxey  laughed  scornfully. 

“  Ha-ha!”  he  cried;  “  so  you  begin  to  show  a  little  feelin’ about 
the  matter.  Thought  you  were  brave  enough  to  die  coolly.” 

Meanwhile,  Jim  stood  motionless,  an  ugly  grin  on  his  face  as  he 
hela  the  hammer  poised. 

“  Strike!”  cried  Waxey. 

Again  the  hammer  was  brought  down,  but  it  had  become  loosened 
by  striking  against  the  paved  floor,  and  not  having  previously  been 
very  tight  on  the  handle,  it  now  flew  off,  and,  passing  through  the 
aperture,  fell  into  the  well. 

Waxey  gave  utterance  to  an  oath  of  impatience. 

He  picked  up  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  rock  he  had  removed  from 
the  opening  and  passed  it  to  Jim. 

“  Here,  use  this!”  he  said. 

Dunham  raised  the  heavy  weight  and  brought  it  down  with  great 
force,  aiming  it  at  Loper’s  head. 

But  a  jagged  projection  of  the  fragment  caught  against  his  hand 
as  he  let  go  of  it,  aud  turning  partly  over,  the  piece  of  rock  fell  clear 
of  Loper. 

“  Halloo!”  cried  Waxey,  impatiently.  “  It  seems  as  if  fate  is 
ag’in  us!”  * 

Jim  picked  up  the  handle  of  the  hammer,  and  with  it  struck  Loper 
on  the  head,  a  blow  which  knocked  him  senseless. 

“  There,”  said  the  brute,  “  don’t  know  as  he’s  dead,  but  soon  will 
be,  after  we  roll  him  into  the  well.” 

“  In  witli  him!”  cried  Waxey. 

Loper  was  dragged  to  the  aperture  and  was  quickly  shoved 
through. 

Ned  Tibbits  shuddered  as  he  heard  the  body,  with  a  dull  splash, 
strike  the  water  far  below. 

“  Him  next!”  said  Waxey,  pointing  toward  Tibbits. 

Jim  Dunham  advanced  with  the  handle  of  the  hammer,  which,  be¬ 
ing  heavy,  well  served  the  purposes  of  a  club. 

“  Strike  hard  when  you  do  strike!”  said  Baldy. 

Jim  raised  the  handle,  and  brought  it  down  with  great  force,  but 
dodging  it  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  narrow  space  where  he  was, 
Tibbits  received  it  a  little  slantingly  on  the  side  of  the  skull. 

The  blow  stunned  him  for  an  instant.  As  he  pariially  recovered 
bis  senses,  he  felt  himself  being  dragged  toward  the  aperture,  over¬ 
looking  the  dark  depths  of  the  well. 

Now  was  it  fancy,  or  did  he  really  hear  the  sound  of  voices  near 
the  well? 

He  resolved  to  do  his  best  to  gain  time. 

He  contrived,  as  he  was  being  dragged  along,  to  get  the  rope  that 
held  his  wrists  over  one  of  the  fragments  of  rock,  by  which  his  course 
was  thus  impeded. 

“  Curse  it!”  cried  Baldy.  “  The  rope  has  caught  against  one  of 
those  stones.” 

As  Dunham  stooped  to  remove  it,  Ned,  pretending  to  be  still  un¬ 
conscious,  dropped  flat  upon  it  and  hugged  the  rock  with  his  arms, 
without  seeming  purposely  to  do  so. 

“  Hark!  what  is  that?”  cried  Waxey,  suddenly,  while  Dunham  was 
still  trying  to  pull  Ned  away  from  the  piece  of  rock. 

The  sound  of  voices  now  was  distinctly  audible. 

It  came  from  the  area,  from  which  the  noise  of  the  6tones  being 
removed  from  the  entrance  could  also  be  heard. 

“  To  the  door  and  bolt  it!”  cried  Waxey.  “  I  think  it  is  the  police 
who  are  coming.” 

“  No,”  said  Baldy,  “  the  police  wouldn’t  make  so  much  noise.” 


Two  of  the  men  ran  to  the  vault,  and  quickly  fastened  with  logv 
and  bolts  a  wooden  door  that  opened  upon  the  passage  leading  to 
the  enhance. 

Meanwhile,  Waxey  said  to  Dunham: 

“  Be  as  quick  as  yer  can.  We  must  get  through  before  they 
come  in — whoever  they  are!” 

Dunham,  exerting  himself  with  all  his  strength,  and  assisted  by  on# 
of  the  others,  succeeded  in  getting  Tibbits’  arms  away  from  the  frag* ; 
ment  of  rock. 

The  young  foreman,  as  he  was  being  pushed  headforemost  throagii ' 
the  aperture,  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 

He  thought  of  Fanny  Loper — of  his  gallant  company,  and  men. 
tally  bidding  them  adieu,  as  if  they  were  all  before  him,  he  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate. 

Further  and  further  he  was  pushed  through  the  aperture,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  one  more  shove  must  send  him  down  into  the  well;  when 
all  at  once  he  heard  a  crash,  succeeding  the  sound  of  blows  which  had 
previously  saluted  his  ears;  then  there  was  a  cheer,  followed  by 
a  voice  which  he  at  once  recognized  as  that  of  Bill  Walsh. 

“Down  upon ’em,  boys!  Give  it  to ’em  right  and  left!  Let  the 
rascals  have  it!  We’re  here  after  Tibbits, -we  are,  and  if  they  don’t 
tell  us  where  he  is,  we’ll  put  a  head  on  ’em  all,  such  as  they’ll  never 
forget!” 

“  This  way,  Bill— here  I  am!”  shouted  Tibbits. 

As  he  spoke  he  contrived  to  save  himself  from  going  clown  into  the 
well  by  fastening  his  knees  in  a  small  hole  in  the  paved  passage. 

A  moment  later  Bill  Walsh  came  bounding  into  the  narrow  pag. 
sage,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  of  his  men. 

The  ruffians  who  had  been  pushing  Tibbits  now  arose,  and  at  the 
same  time  Wal9li  caught  a  good  view  of  Ned’s  legs,  which  he  seemed 
at  once  to  recognize. 

A  desperate  combat  was  going  on. 

The  party  in  the  vault  and  the  men  of  Liberty  Hose  were  about 
equal  in  number. 

Bill  Walsh,  who  had  been  giving  some  good  blows,  no  sooner  saw 
Tibbits’  legs,  than,  with  a  bound,  he  sprang  toward  them. 

Dunham,  wrathful  and  dark,  raised  the  hammer-handle,  but  ere  la1 
could  use  it,  Bill  sent  both  fists  crashing  into  his  eyes  with  such  force 
that  he  fell  over  sidewayz. 

“This  way,  boys!”  shouted  Walsh,  in  a  ringing  voice.  “  This  way 
for  Tibbits!  To  the  rescue!  Hoop— hoop — hoop-la  !” 

Who  could  oppose  the  Liberties  now? 

Tibbits  was  the  watch-word,  and  you  can  bet  it  was  a  word  that 
put  the  strength  of  two  men  in  the  arms  of  every  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Oli!  the  way  the  Liberties  pitched  into  the  roughs  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing. 

Vainly  the  redoubtable  Waxey,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
gang,  encouraged  them  with  his  words  and  his  powerful  blows. 

The  Liberties  seemed  to  walk  “  right  through  ”  their  foes,  strik¬ 
ing  out  with  a  rapidity  and  vigor  which  none  of  their  opponent 
could  withstand. 

Meanwhile,  Bill  Walsh  hauled  Tibbits  from  his  uncomfortable  posi¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  knife,  quickly  severed  his  bonds. 

“  How  are  you,  Ned,  old  boy?”  said  little  Bill,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
as  he  fairly  hugged  gallant  the  foreman. 

“  How  are  you,  Bill?”  responded  Ned.  “  I’m  a  little  weak  on  the 
pins,  but  I  think  I  can  help  the  boys  in  spite  of  it.” 

Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  shouted: 

“  Fight  on,  Liberties  !  Spread  yourselves,  boys,  and  let  ’em  have 
it!  They  are  not  going  to  get  the  best  of  us  this  time!” 

As  he  spoke  he  sprang  up,  and  still  encouraging  his  men,  he  fought 
like  a  young  lion. 

There  was  science  in  the  way  he  handled  his  fists.  Sending  them 
out  to  right  and  left  with  unerring  precision,  and  in  quick  time,  too, 
for  there  was  never  a  man  lighter  on  his  toes  than  Tibbits,  ami  jh* 
manner  in  which  he  danced  about  on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  as  be  d* 
livered  his  sledge-hammer  blowa,  was  a  caution  to  all  his  enemies.  J 

You  can  just  make  up  your  mind  that  they  did  not  like  it  at  w* 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  crowd  couldn’t  help  admiring  I1*3 
powers. 

Bill  Walsh  wasn’t  behindhand,  either. 

Oh,  you  would  have  laughed  to  have  seeu  the  way  that 
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rooster  ma  je  bis  fists  fly  up  iuto  tlie  eyes  and  noses  of  some 
the  jang  who  looked  big  euough  to  eat  him. 
de  b\  ?iJe  wiUi  libbits,  Bill  Walsh  continued  to  assist  bis  friends, 
md  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  vault  was  entirely 
i  -eun^d,  aud  the  Liberties  remained  masters  of  the  rendezvous. 

;  l.e  roughs  had  all  fled,  leaving  the  vault  by  the  narrow  passage 
*  eadirg  to  the  outside  opeuing  into  the  rear. 

L 
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<  TOM  LOPER  RESCCED. 

I  1 

v  “  Well,  boys!”  said  Tibbits,  “we  have  had  a  rough  time  of  it,  and 
s,  -o  you  all  I  tender  my  most  imarty  thanks  for  the  brave  manner  in 
which  you  came  to  my  rescue!” 

“  That’s  all  right,  Ned.  Don’t  mention  it!  We’re  all  with  you, 
Ned,  and  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you!” 

These  and  similar  cries  greeted  Tibbits’  remarks. 

:Ej  “  We  have  been  so  busy,”  continued  Ned,  “  that  we’ve  had  no  time 
^:o  look  for  Tom  Loper!” 

,T  “  Loper?  Was  he  with  you,  then?”  inquired  Walsh. 

“Yes;  he  was  pushed  into  the  well.  lam  afraid  it  is  all  up  with 
^him.” 


-  “  Pshaw!”  said  Bill;  “  don’t  be  too  sure  about  that.  There’s  deep 

water  in  the  well,  and  Loper  could  swim.” 

“  He  could  have^done  so  had  his  arms  and  legs  been  free,  but  they 
i  iwere  tied  the  same  as  mine  were  before  you  cut  the  cords  with  your 
knife,”  said  Tibbil3.  “We  must  see  to  him  without  delay.” 

K  So  saying,  Ned  tied  the  end  of  a  rope  he  found  in  the  vault  about 
his  waist. 

As  he  did  so,  Walsh  noticed  that  he  could  hardly  stand. 

“  Tibbits,  you’re  weak.  This  damp  vault  and  poor  fare  have  taken 
the  sap  out  of  you,”  said  Bill.  “  Let  me  go  in  your  place.” 

.  “  No,”  answered  Ned.  “  I’m  the  boy  that’s  goiDg  to  save  Fanny’s 

brother,  if  he  can  be  saved  at  all.” 

“  All  right,  if  you  say  so,”  answered  Bill.  “  But  just  take  a  pull  at 
f  this  before  you  go;  it  will  do  you  good.” 

As  he  spoke  he  took  a  email  flask  of  brandy  from  an  inside  pocket 
of  his  coat. 

Tibbits  was  not  much  of  a  drinker,  but  under  the  circumstances  he 
1  knew  that  the  liquor  would  do  him  good. 

Having  partaken  of  it  he  tied  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  to  a  strong 
post  at  one  end  of  the  passage. 

&  “  Stand  by  to  haul,”  he  said,  as  he  commenced  to  descend,  with  a 

lantern  tied  to  his  waist. 

f  When  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  well  he  looked  in  vain  for 
Loper. 

>  The  sapling  pole  which  Walsh  had  used  some  days  before  was  still 
in  the  well. 

j  Ned  made  use  of  it,  poking  it  about  in  the  slanting  hole  under  the 
water,  but  he  could  feel  no  human  body. 

“  It  is  strange  what  could  have  become  of  him,”  muttered  the  fore¬ 


man. 


“  Halloo,  Tibbits!  do  you  see  anything?”  called  Walsh,  from  above. 
,,  “  Nary  a  thing,”  answered  Tibbits.  “  It’s  just  the  biggest  mystery 

[  ever  heard  of.  I  am  sure  lie  was  pushed  headlong  into  the  well.” 
At  that  moment  Ned  fancied  he  heard  a  groan. 

It  was  so  low  that  he  believed  he  had  been  deceived,  until,  on  lisien- 
.ng,  he  heard  it  again. 

:  “  Is  it  you,  Loper?  Where  are  you?”  cried  Tibbits. 

There  was  no  response. 

'  “  I  most  have  made  a  mistake,”  murmured  Ned.  “  The  noise, 

■if  er  all,  may  have  been  caused  by  a  stone,  or  by  a  piece  of  dirt  drop¬ 
ping  into  the  water.” 

Be  listened  for  some  time,  when,  not  bearing  the  sound,  he  was 
about  to  ascend  the  rope. 

As  r.e  was  doing  so,  however,  he  was  sure— sure  this  time,  that  he 

j»eard  a  human  voice. 


“  Who  is  it?  Where  are  you?”  he  called. 

No  response. 

Two  minutes  later,  Tibbits  heard  that  noise  again. 

Carefully  noticing  from  whence  it  came,  he  swung  himself  toward 
it. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  since  entering  the  well,  he  noticed  that 
some  of  the  stones  and  earth,  on  one  side  of  the  pit,  near  the  bottom, 
had  fallen,  leaving  a  small,  dark  hollow  or  cave,  which  was,  perhape, 
about  half  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

Swinging  himself  into  the  hollow,  Ned  let  go  of  the  rope.  Hold¬ 
ing  his  lantern  out,  he  then  beheld  a  human  form  lying  on  a  heap 
of  stones. 

The  face  was  bloody,  and  the  arms  were  doubled  up  under  the  head. 
The  eyes  were  half  closed. 

“Loper,  is  that  you?”  said  Ned.  “But  what’s  the  use  of  asking? 
Of  course - ” 

“  Tibbits!”  came  in  a  faint  voice,  from  Loper. 

“  Well?”  said  Ned,  as  he  proceeded  to  bathe  Tom’s  face  with  some 
of  the  cool  water  near  him, 

“  You  are  safe?”  said  Tom. 

“  Yes.  The  Liberties  have  won  the  day.” 

“  I  could  die  contented,  then,”  said  Loper. 

“*Oh,  come  now,”  said  Ned,  “don’t  you  go  to  talking  of  dying! 
You’re  all  right.  No  bones  broken,  eh?” 

“  I  think  not,”  said  Tom;  “but,  somehow,  the  fall  has  knocked  all 
the  wind  out  of  me.1’ 

“  How  did  you  strike?’’ 

“  Head  foremost,  and  went  down  into  the  hole,  under  water.  How 
I  came  right  side  up,  I  don’t  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  I  found 
myself,  all  at  once,  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  I  also  noticed  that 
the  cords  which  had  been  about  my  wrists  were  unfastened.  They 
must  have  been  cut  by  some  sharp  stone  under  water.” 

“  Doubtless.  There  is  a  stone  of  some  kind  at  the  bottom  of  that 
hole.  I  felt  it  with  the  end  of  the  sapling  I  used  for  a  pole.” 

“  Finding  my  arms  free,”  continued  Tom,  “I  made  a  few  feeble, 
struggles,  which  at  last  brought  me  to  this  place,  in  which  I  sank 
exhausted — completely  ‘played  out.’  ” 

“  The  distance  you  fell  is  about  thirteen  feet.  The  well  is  not  a  deep 
one.  You  probably  struck  the  side  of  it  and  bruised  yourself.” 

Ned  then  called  to  Bill  Walsh,  informing  him  that  he  had  found  Tom 
Loper,  and  requesting  him  to  send  assistance  so  that  the  injured  man 
could  be  hoisted  up. 

A  few  of  the  Liberties  came  sliding  down  by  the  rope. 

One  end  of  the  latter  was  fastened  about  Loper’s  breast;  then  Ned, 
hanging  on  to  the  rope  with  one  hand,  and  holding  to  his  friend  with 
the  other,  so  as  to  keep  him  steady,  gave  the  word  for  his  meu 
to  haul. 

The  two  were  soon  pulled  up. 

A  little  brandy  revived  Loper  so  that  he  was  able  to  stand  on  his 
feet. 

The  other  men  in  the  well  were  then  hauled  up,  after  which  the 
whole  party  left  the  rendezvous. 

Supported  by  Ned  and  Bill  Walsh,  Loper  was  conducted  home. 

Mrs.  Loper,  on  seeing  her  son  restored  to  her,  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 

“  Mother,  what  is  it?  Who  has  come?”  was  uttered,  in  a  faint 
voice,  from  another  room. 

A  thrill  went  through  Tibbits  at  the  sound  of  that  familiar  voice. 

Mrs.  Loper  went  into  the  other  room,  to  soon  reappear  with  Fanny, 
whom  she  had  helped  to  dress  herself. 

She  was  paler  and  thinner  than  when  Ned  had  seen  her  last. 

But  at  sight  of  him  a  sudden  change  came  over  her. 

Her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  brightened,  her  step  was  firmer. 

The  sight  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  whom  she  had  thought  she 
would  never  see  again,  seemed  to  restore  to  her  at  once  much  of  her 
lost  strength. 

“  Ned— Ned!”  she  cried,  and  obeying  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Tibbits  Bhowered  kisses  upon  her  forehead,  her  cheeks  and 
her  lips. 

“  Fanny,  my  dear,  you  are  not  well,”  said  Ned,  as  the  young  girl, 
blushing,  withdrew  herself  from  his  arms. 

“  That’s  a  fact,  Ned;  lam  not,”  she  answered.  “To  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  been  worrying  about  you.” 

“  Oh,  ain't  she  sweet  on  him!”  mentally  exclaimed  Bill  Walsh. 
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“  Well,  now,  here  I  am,  safe  and  sound,  and  I  hope  the  worry  is 
over,”  said  Ned. 

“  Yes,  it  is,”  answered  Fanny.  “  I  feel  like  a  new  being.” 

“  1  suppose  I’m  nowhere,”  said  Torn  Loper,  a  little  reproachfully. 

“  Oh,  Tom,  I  didn’t  think,”  cried  Fanny;  “but,  of  course,  I’ve  been 
worryiug  about  you,  too.  Are  you  much  hurt,  Tom?” 

“  Not  much,  sis.  My  hip  and  my  head  have  been  bruised  a  little, 
but  I’ll  soon  get  over  it.” 

Bill  Walsh  now  took  leave  of  the  Lopers. 

Fanny  and  Ned  sat  up  a  long  time,  conversing  together.  They  had 
so  much  to  talk  about  that  it  was  one  o’clock  before  Tibbits  went 
home. 

Next  day  the  police,  having  been  informed  of  what  had  taken  place 
there  in  the  rendezvous,  were  looking  for  the  otlenders. 

But  Baldy  and  all  the  roughs  had  gone  to  parts  unknown,  and  could 
not  be  found. 

Dave  passed,  and  still  not  one  of  them  returned. 

The  Smashers  were  then  otliged  to  choose  another  foreman,  and 
they  selected  Jerry  Bonemaker. 

i 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  CHOWDER  PARTY. 


At  this  time  the  Liberties  were  makiug  arrangements  for  their 
chowder  party. 

Fanny  Loper,  who  had  now  fully  regained  her  health,  and  who 
looked  prettier  even  than  she  did  before  her  illness,  promised  Ned 
that  she  would  go  with  him. 

Some  of  the  other  boys  were  also  going  to  bring  company  with 
them. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  Bill  Walsh’s  sweetheart. 

She  was  so  tall  that  Bill’s  head  didn’t  reach  above  her  shoulder. 

She  was  a  young,  black-eyed  thing,  and  everybody  could  see  that 
she  was  sweet  on  Bill. 

The  day  came  when  the  Liberties  and  their  friends  were  ready  to 
start  on  their  excursion. 

A  handsome  sail-boat  had  been  hired,  and  it  awaited  them  by  a  little 
dock  on  the  Hudson  river,  near  a  place  at  that  time  called  the  Pa¬ 
vilion. 

The  whole  party  was  soon  there. 

“  They  keep  good  ice  cream  here,”  remarked  Bill. 

At  the  word  ice  cream,  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  eyes  of  the 
young  ladies  light  up. 

“  If  there’s  any  one  here  that  wants  ice  cream,  let  her  hold  up 
her  hand!”  cried  Ned. 

In  an  instant  every  white  hand  was  raised. 

Seated  at  little  tables,  under  the  spreading  branches  of  chestnut 
trees,  the  party  were  soon  enjoying  their  cream. 

Tibbits  helped  Fanny  to  two  plates.  Some  of  the  young  women 
were  not  satisfied  until  they  bad  three. 

Ned  then  treated  the  ladies  all  round  to  mint  juleps. 

“  Now,  let’s  get  underway,”  said  the  young  foreman  at  last. 

“  There’s  a  hard-looking  crowd  just  gone  up  the  river,”  remarked 
the  proprietor  of  the  Pavalion  to  the  Liberties.  “  I’d  advbe  you  to 
keep  clear  of  them.” 

“  They  had  better  not  get  in  our  way,  or  offer  to  molest  us,”  said 
Bill  Walsh. 

“  Oli,  you’re  a  blower,”  said  the  young  man’s  fair  companion,  touch¬ 
ing  him  with  her  fan. 

“  What’s  that,  Janev?” 

“  I  said  you  were  a  blower.” 

“  A,n  H”said  Bill.  “  Come,  now,  you  must  either  ask  my  pardon 
for  that,  or  give  me  a  kiss.” 

“  No,  you  don’t,”  said  Janey,  and,  with  Bill  in  chase,  away  she  ran 
uttering  those  charming  feminine  screeches  that  come  as  naturally 
from  young  women  as  the  warbling  of  birds. 

|  Bill’s  legs  were  short,  and  those  of  the  fugitive  were  long,  but  her 


pullback  was  iu  her  way,  and  this  enabled  her  pursuer  to  soon  ov* 
take  her. 


He  caught  her  around  the  waist,  and  while  she 


squirmed  an 

wriggled  to  get  away,  he  gave  her  several  rousing  smacks,  greay 
to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

“  Ah,  now,  you  bad  fellow,  you  sha’n’t  have  any  more!”  cried  J^ 
when  he  had  finished. 

She  looked  so  bright  and  rosy  when  she  said  this,  that,  for  his  1^ 
Bill  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  kiss  her  again, 

“  I  think  we’d  belter  leave  you  two  behind!”  cried  Tibbits  to  Wato, 
and  his  companion,  as  he  helped  Fanny  into  the  boat. 

At  this  Jane  gave  another  screech,  and  ran  with  all  her  migj^ 
toward  the  boat. 

Walsh  helped  her  into  it,  and  soon  the  whole  paity  were  embarked, 

Ned  unfastened  the  warp,  the  sail  was  unrolled,  the  sheet  haalej 
aft,  and  away  went  the  boac,  gliding  swiftly  up  the  river. 

It  had  made  about  two  miles,  when,  all  at  once,  from  around  a  pro. 
jecticg  rock  on  the  left,  appeared  another  boat  full  of  men. 

“  Those  are  probably  the  fellows  we  were  warned  about,”  sa; 
Loper. 

“  Yes,”  said  Ned,  “  and  I  should  say  they  are  a  hard  set.  They  a 
seem  to  be  drunk,  and  are  singing.” 

“  Let’s  keep  out  of  their  way,  Ned,”  said  Fanny,  uneasily. 

“  I  will  as  much  as  I  can,  for  the  ladies’  sake,”  said  Tibbits. 

He  headed  the  boat  away  from  the  other  one,  which  was  approach¬ 
ing-,  as  stated,  from  the  left.  *( 

“  Ho-ho!  See  them  quills  run  away!”  came  a  loud,  hoarse  voice, 
from  the  bow  of  the  other  boat.  * 

Fanny  drew  still  closer  to  Ned’s  side. 

“  It  is  Baldy!”  he  said. 

“  Yes,  that’s  Baldy,  fast  enongh!”  cried  Bill  Walsh,  “but  I  can': 
say  that  I  know  any  of  the  fellows  with  him.” 

Standing  up,  however,  he  suddenly  added: 

“  Yes,  there’s  Waxey,  and  I  think  I  see  Andy  Jackman!” 

The  men  were  pulling  a  quick,  heavy  stroke. 

Tibbits  could  not  bear  that  they  should  think  he  was  afraid  of  them. 

He  therefore  slackened  his  speed. 

“  Boys,”  said  he,  “I  hope,  for  the  ladies’  sake,  that  there’ll  be  no 
row.  But  if  there  is,  I  know  I  can  depend  on  you.” 

“  Don’t  fight — don’t  fight!”  pleaded  all  the  women. 

On  came  Baldy’s  boat. 

“  Here  we  come — we’re  the  bully  pirates,  we  are!”  shouted  Waxey 

When  within  about  ten  fathoms  of  the  othe»boat,  he  said  some¬ 
thing,  in  a  low  voice,  to  his  companions. 

In  an  instant  they  began  a  hurl  a  shower  of  clam  shells  at  Tibbits' 
party. 

“  Boys,”  said  the  young  foreman,  “there’s  no  help  for  it.  We'll 
have  to  pitch  into  those  rascals.” 

He  headed  the  boat  straight  for  the  other  one. 

Baldy  aud  his  companions  picked  up  oars,  aud  struck  at  them 
when  they  were  within  reach. 

“  Give  it  to  lem!”  cried  Ned,  as  he  directed  his  boat  alongside  i 
theirs.  “  Now,  Liberties,  board  them,  and  let  them  have  it!” 

With  a  cheer  all  the  Liberties  except  one,  who  had  been  left* 
the  tiller,  sprang  into  the  other  boat. 

Using  oars  as  their  opponents  did,  they  pounded  them  with  sue 
good  will  that  Baldy  soon  cried  out: 


■ 


“  Enough!” 


The  truth  was  that  these  people  were  all  so  drunk  that  they  co* 
hardly  stand. 

Tibbits,  perceiving  this,  now  led  his  men  back  into  the  other  bo* 
where  many  bright  eyes  were  turned  gratefully  and  admiringly® 
him. 

Baldy  and  his  companions  did  not  again  attempt  to  molest  (• 
Liberties  while  they  were  on  the  river. 

They  kept  on,  and  finally  landed  near  a  beautiful  grove.  There  Pj 
at  once  commenced  to  make  their  chowder,  the  materials  for 
they  had  brought  with  them.  ® 

Now  I  don’t  believe  you’d  find  two  better  men  at  making  cho*^ 
than  Tibbits  and  Bill  Walsh.  They  knew  the  exact  proportio® 
clams  and  pork  to  put  in  with  the  potatoes;  nevertheless,  the  T0* 
women  kept  chaffing  them  about  it. 

“  Oh,  what  cooks!”  said  Jane. 

“  They  don’t  know  how  to  make  chowder,”  said  Hattie— a  l1f^ 
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tounj;  Hebe  of  seventeen,  who,  in  line  time,  intended  to  change  her 
tame  to  that  of  Loper. 

And  see  in  what  big  pieces  they  cut  their  potatoes,”  cried  another 
pretty  young  woman. 


“  They  wou’t  get  me  to  eat  any  or  their  chowder.” 

Easy,  ladies,  easy,”  said  Ned,  gravely,  as  he  flitted  about  the 
bubbling  pot.  ‘‘When  the  chowder  is  done  you  who  complaiu  the 
mo8.  will  eat  the  biggest  share.” 

In  fact,  this  proved  to  be  the  case. 

W  hen  the  chowder  was  done  and  the  party  seated  on  the  grass, 
about  a  clean,  white  table-cloth  spread  thereon,  it  was  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  ladies  enjoyed  the  chowder  they  were  helped  to  with 
sven  more  zest  than  their  male  companions. 

Perhaps  this  was  owing  to  the  many  cigars  which  the  Liberties 
aad  smoked  on  their  way  up  the  river. 

Arm  in  arm  with  Hattie,  after  the  meal  was  finished,  Fanny  Loper 
?i rolled  away  from  the  others. 

*  These  two  young  women  were  great  friends,  and  as  they  walked  on 
hey  chatted  merrily  together. 

“  Had  we  not  better  go  back?  We  are  far  from  our  friends,”  said 
fanny,  suddenly,  as  she  gazed  about  her. 

.  “  If  they  are  not  anxious  enough  about  us  to  look  for  us  we  will 
continue  to  remain  away  from  them,”  said  Hattie,  pouting.  “  At  any 
ate,  before  I  start  to  go  back,  I  am  going  to  explore  this  house.” 

The  building  she  alluded  to  was  an  old,  deserted  one,  with  broken 
>anes,  most  of  them  boarded  up. 

It  was  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  sharp,  sloping  roof,  and  with 
piazza  on  the  second  story  as  well  as  on  the  first. 

Hattie  ran  up  the  front  steps  and  tried  the  door. 

It  was  fastened. 

“  Oh,  dear,”  she  said,  “but  I'm  not  going  to  be  balked.  This  is 
n  old  Dutch  mansion,  and  I’m  determined  to  have  a  look  at  the  inside 
f  it.” 


Close  to  oneside  of  the  house  arose  a  tall  pole,  with  wide  blocks  of 
/ood  for  steps  nailed  to  it. 

•  Hattie,  who  was  perhaps  a  little  wild,  said  to  Fanny: 

“  I  can  mount  those  steps.  You  can  see  tiiey  will  be  as  easy  to  go 
p  as  stairs.” 

“  Don’t  go,”  said  Fanny, 
i-  “  Yes,  I  will,  and  you  must  go  with  me.” 

The  sprightly  young  woman  commenced  to  mount  the  steps,  and 
anny  saw  how  easy  they  were  to  climb.  Little  did  she  dream  that  a 
i.  air  of  fierce  eyes  were  turned  toward  her  and  her  companion  from  a 
lick  clamp  of  shrubbery,  about  twenty  yards  to  the  left  of  the  house, 
ii  In  fact,  Baldy  was  there  concealed,  watching  every  movement  of 
le  young  girls. 

“  Hope  you’ll  both  go  into  that  bou9e,:’  muttered  the  villain.  “  If 
iou  do,  you’ll  never  come  out  of  it  alive,  unless  Fanny  consents  to  be 
y  wife.  I’m  bound  to  have  my  revenge  both  on  Tibbits  aud  Loper, 
;£»t  especially  on  Tibbits.  If  I  can’t  make  away  with  that  accursed 
reman  of  the  Liberties,  I’ll  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  balking 
lem  with  respect  to  the  girl  he  thinks  he’s  going  to  marry.” 

As  a  deadly  snake  watches  its  intended  victims,  so  did  Baldy  keep 
is  evil  gaze  fixed  on  th®  young  ladies. 

After  be  and  his  companions  in  the  boat  had  been  defeated  by  Tib- 
ts  and  his  party,  he  had  watched  the  Liberties  until  he  saw  them 
,'iappear  round  a  headland. 

Tnen  he  bad  requested  bis  associates  to  pull  him  to  land,  and  as 
...on  as  he  gained  the  shore,  he  had  left  them. 

Moving  along  the  bank,  he  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  Liberties,  and 
followed,  them  unseen,  keeping  himself  screened  by  trees  and 
rubbery. 

He  still  clung  to  bis  deadly  purpose  of  killing  Tibbits,  and  after  the 
•eman  landed,  be  waited  in  vain  for  a  chance  to  carry  out  his 

Concealed  in  a  thicket,  he  gazed  at  the  merry  chowder  party,  and 
ctally  cursed  them  all,  while  he  fingered  the  handle  of  a  stiletto 
ich  he  had  lately  purchased,  and  which  he  carried  in  bis  breast 
.rket, 

3a;dy  had  once  been  an  apprentice  to  a  cutler,  00  that  he  had  been 
r&Me  of  chooting  a  good  weapon. 

r.'.e  blade  of  the  stiletto  was  nearly  eight  inches  lODg,  with  a  point 
,  i  a  ree'j.e,  and  the  steel  was  finely  tempered. 


To  make  his  work  more  sure,  he  had  steeped  the  point  in  a  poison- 
ous  preparation  obtained  from  an  Indian  doctor. 

As  shown,  Tibbits  had  not  yet  left  his  company,  and  fearing  that 
after  all  he  might  not  have  a  chance  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  Baldy, 
on  seeing  the  girls,  Fanny  and  Hattie,  stroll  off  together,  resolved  to 
follow  them,  and,  if  possible,  gratify  his  hatred  of  the  foreman  and  of 
Loper  in  the  manner  already  stated. 

Oh,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it  that  Baldy  was  a  bad  one —  ■ 
worse  than  any  of  his  crowd.  There  were  Waxey,  Andy  Jackman  ^ 
and  Jim  Dunham— all  hard  boys— but  neither  of  them  would  have 
thought  of  harmiug  a  woman  because  she  jilted  him  and  preferred 
the  man  he  hated. 

Now,  just  look  at  nattie  as  she  climbs  the  pole!  Her  cheeks  are  so 
rosy,  her  eyes  so  bright  with  happiness,  her  form  so  supple,  so  light 
and  graceful,  that  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  man  could  have 
the  heart  to  injure  her. 

And  yet,  there  is  Baldy — that  black-hearted  snake— watching  her, 
and  vowing  that  he  will  have  both  her  life  and  that  of  her  com¬ 
panion  before  they  leave  the  lonely  house,  unless  Fancy  can  be 
made  to  consent  to  be  his  wife. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


IN  THE  HOUSE* 


Hattie  kept  on  up  the  pole. 

When  she  reached  the  top  of  it,  she  was  able  to  step  from  it  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  as  it  was  only  about  a  foot  from  the  cornice  of 
the  building. 

“  Come,  Fanny— come!”  she  cried.  “  It  is  as  easy  as  going  up  a 
pair  of  stairs.” 

She  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  as  she  spoke. 

Her  eyes  shining  like  stars,  and  her  ringlets  streaming  back  in  the 
wind,  presented  a  pretty  picture. 

She  seemed  to  think  that  her  being  up  so  high  greatly  enhanced  her 
importance,  and  she  arched  her  swan-like  neck  proudly. 

Fanny  now  also  climbed  up  the  pole,  and  she  was  soon  by  her 
friend’s  side. 

“  Now  that  we  are  here,  how  are  we  to  get  into  the  house?”  she 
inquired. 

Hattie  went  to  the  scuttle.  It  had  hooks  on  the  outside,  bat  as 
these  were  unfastened,  a  slight  pull  enabled  her  to  remove  it. 

There  was  a  ladder  leading  down  into  the  garret,  and  by  means  of 
it  the  young  ladies  entered  the  house. 

At  the  same  moment  Baldy  emerged  from  his  hiding-place. 

He  looked  carefully  about  him,  to  make  sure  that  no  person 
saw  him. 

Then  he  mounted  the  pole,  got  upon  the  roof,  and  descended  into 
the  garret. 

He  listened  and  heard  the  voices  of  the  young  women  in  a  room 
below. 

He  saw  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  by  means  of  these  he  soon  reached  the 
room  occupied  by  the  girls. 

Bobii  shrieked  on  seeing  that  evil-looking  form  appear  before  them. 

“  It  is  Baldy!”  gasped  Fanny. 

“  Yes  I  am  Baldy:  you  can  just  bet  I’m  uobody  else,  and  I  have  a 
few  words  to  say  to  you,  Fanny  Loper.” 

“  What  can  you  have  to  say  to  me?”  inquired  Fanny.  “  How  came 
you  here?  What  business  have  you  here? 

“  Yes,  what  business  have  you  here?”  also  cried  Hattie,  drawing 
herself  up. 

“  Yer’ll  soon  find  out,  Miss  Loper;  I  want  yer  to  go  with  me!” 

“  Go  with  you?  What  do  you  ineanl”  cried  Fanny,  with  blended 
fear  and  anger. 

“Ijistmean  what  I  say.  Look  here;”  and  as  he  spoke  he  pulled 
the  stiletto  from  his  breast  pocket. 

“  Whom  do  you  think  to  frighten  with  that?”  said  Fanny,  although 
inwardly  her  heart  quaked  with  terror. 
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“  Come,  uow,”  said  Buldy,  with  a  frown,  “you  know  well  enough 
there  is  uo  sawdust  about  me.  If  you  refuse  to  go  with  me.  I’ll  jist 
bury  this  knife  m  both  your  hearts.  If  you  consent  to  go,  all  right; 
you  save  your  lives.” 

Where  do  you  want  me  to  go?”  inquired  Fanny. 

“  Never  mind;  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

“  I  would  die  a  hundred  deaths  first,”  answered  Fanny. 

<»  i  would  gratify  you  if  I  coaid,”  said  Baldy,  “  but  the  fact  is  I  can 
only  kill  yer  once.” 

Hattie,  much  frightened,  had  turned  as  pale  as  death. 

■“  By  refusing  you  sacrifice  this  other  one,  too,”  said  Baldy  to  Fanny. 

«»  Come,  you’d  better  think  better  of  it;”  and  as  he  spoke,  he  advanced 
with  the  stiletto  uplifted. 

Both  girls  were  cornered.  Baldy  was  betweem  them  and  the  only 
door  that  opened  from  the  room. 

Slowly  and  steadily  he  advanced,  still  holding  the  dagger,  so  terrible 
to  the  feminine  eye,  uplifted. 

“  God  help  us!”  cried  Hattie. 

Then  she  began  to  scream. 

Fanny  mustered  all  h9r  resolution,  but  her  heart  sank  within  her, 
for  she  had  heard  enough  of  Baldy  to  know  that  he  would  carry  out 
his  purpose. 

Besides,  she  could  perceive  that  he  had  not  yet  fully  recovered  from 
his  intoxication. 

His  bloodshot  eyes,  his  red,  inflamed  visage,  and  a  certain  unsteadi¬ 
ness  in  his  gait,  betokened  that  he  was  in  that  state  when  a  bad  man 
will  not  hesitate  at  the  perpetration  of  the  most  terrible  crime. 

Nearer  every  moment  he  came,  until  at  last  the  deadly  steel  gleamed 
within  a  few  inches  of  her  breast. 

“  Consent,  Fanay,  consent!”  faltered  Hattie,  hardly  knowing  what 
she  said — “consent,  and  save  both  our  lives!” 

“  Very  well;  I  consent  to  go  with  you,”  gasped  Fanny,  hoping  that 
She  might  contrive  to  escape  him  on  the  way. 

“  You  consent  to  be  my  wife,”  cried  Baldy,  with  a  sort  of  savage 
joy. 

“  I  did  not  say  that.”  > 

“  You  said  you  would  go  with  me?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  All  right;  that  means  the  same  thing.  Come!” 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

“  You  do  not  require  my  friend  to  go  with  you,  too?”  said  Fanny. 
“  No;  but  she  must  tell  no  tales;  at  least  not  until  I’ve  made  sure 
of  you  as  my  wife.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  her?”  inquired  Fanny. 

“  I  am  going  to  keep  her  shut  up  here  until  her  friends  come 
and  take  her  out,  if  that  ever  happeus.” 

He  now  made  Fanny  ascend  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leadiug  up 
to  the  scuttle. 

“  Mount,”  he  said  to  her.  “  You  must  go  before  me.  I’m  not 
the  boy  to  have  any  tricks  played  on  me.” 

“  I  would  first  speak  to  my  friend.  I  have  something  to  say  to 
her.” 

“  Well,  be  quick  about  it.” 

Fanny  went  to  Hattie,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear. 
Then  she  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

“  Come,  up  you  go!”  said  Baldy. 

The  young  girl  ran  up  the  steps  with  the  agility  of  a  fawn. 

The  moment  she  reached  the  roof  she  seized  the  ladder,  just  as 
Baldy  was  about  to  mount  it,  and  pushing  it  inward,  so  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  part  slid  along  the  floor,  she  allowed  it  to  drop.  I 

It  fell  flat  upon  the  floor. 

“  Halloo!  what  did  you  do  that  for?”  cried  Baldy.  “  Yer  can’t  come 
any  such  game  on  this  boy!” 

Fanny  heard  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Hattie  was  close  at 

*  the  same  moment. 

“  Good!”  she  murmured.  “  She  has  done  what  I  told  her  to  do.” 

•  Then  she  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  she  knew  that  her 
friend  had  locked  the  door. 

“  Now,  then,”  she  cried,  triumphantly,  to  Baldy,  “  you  thought 
you  were  going  to  have  everthing  your  own  way,  but  I  will  show  you 
that  you  were  mistaken.” 

As  she  spoke  she  clapped  the  scuttle  over  the  opening  in  the  roof, 
and  fastened  it  by  means  of  the  hooks,  which,  as  stated,  were  on  the 
outside. 


The  hooks  had  evidently  been  placed  there  to  secure  the  scuttle  I 
it  fitted  loosely,  and  might  otherwise  blow  away,  there  being  no  fait** 
ing  on  the  inside. 

Baldy,  by  this  time,  had  replaced  the  ladder  and  mounted  it. 

“  Let  me  out!”  he  roared,  “or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.” 

And  he  commenced  to  bang  furiously  at  the  scuttle. 

“  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,”  said  Fanny,  maliciously.  “  I  dare  say  yC|| 
will  come  out  in  good  time.” 

“  You  shall  suffer  for  this!”  cried  Baldy.  “  Fool  that  I  was  to  per 
mit  you  to  go  up  before  me!” 

The  young  girl,  standing  up  and  gazing  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  * 
could  dimly  see  the  forms  of  the  Liberties  still  by  the  shore  of 
river. 

Again  and  again  did  she  wave  her  kerchief  as  a  signal,  but  inter, 
vening  masses  of  shrubbery  would  have  screened  her  from  the  gaze  of 
her  friends,  even  had  they  chanced  to  look  toward  her. 

The  house  was  some  distance  from  the  place  they  occupied,  so  that 
neither  by  shouting  nor  signaling  could  she  have  made  known  her 
situation. 

“  Let  me  out!”  repeated  Baldy,  as  he  continued  to  bang  at  the  scut- 
tie.  “  If  you  don’t,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  kill  your  friend,  who  j. 
still  here!” 

Fanny  made  no  reply.  She  was  undecided  whether  to  remain  where 
she  was,  and  trust  to  the  Liberties  coming  toward  the  house  and  gee- 1 
ing  her,  or  to  leave  the  roof,  and,  with  all  possible  speed,  run  to  the 
party  and  tell  them  what  had  happened. 

She  did  not  like  to  quit  her  position. 

She  knew  that  Hattie  had  shut  and  locked  the  door  of  the  room  she 
occupied,  but  she  feared  that  Baldy  might  succeed  in  battering  it 
down  while  she  was  absent,  and  perhaps  murder  the  girl  before  she 
(Fanny)  could  bring  her  friends  to  the  rescue. 

Finally,  therefore,  she  concluded  to  remain. 

Then,  should  Baldy  break  open  the  door,  she  could  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance  before  him  in  time  to  save  Hattie’s  life. 

She  had  no  fear  of  his  beating  open  the  scuttle,  for  this  was  pro¬ 
vided,  as  previously  stated,  with  strong  hooks.  It  had  also  an  iron 
cross  bar,  which  she  had  taken  care  to  put  in  its  place. 

“  So  you  wou’t  let  me  out,  eh?”  cried  Baldy,  at  last,  desisting  from 
his  useless  efforts  to  force  the  scuttle.  “  Well,  then,  your  friend  is  as 
good  as  dead.  I’m  a-goin’  for  her  now.” 

Fanny  heard  him  descend  the  steps  of  the  ladder;  then  she  heard 
him  bang  at  the  door. 

“  Help— help!  Oh,  what  will  become  of  me?”  screamed  Hattie  from 
the  room. 

Furiously  Baldy  continued  to  beat  at  the  door. 

All  at  once  Fanny  heard  the  door  give  way  and  swing  back  cc  its 
hinges,  as  the  lock  was  broken. 

Then  she  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  young  girl,  with  which,  however, 
was  blended  the  sound  of  her  fleeing  footsteps. 

She  comprehended  the  truth  in  a  moment. 

Hattie  had  somehow  contrived  to  elude  Baldy,  probably  by  getting 
near  the  door,  so  that  she  was  behind  it  when  it  was  forced  open 
and  she  was  now  speeding  along  the  hall,  hoping  to  find  some  PiaC: 
of  refuge. 

Fanny  unbarred  and  unhooked  the  scuttle,  and  entering  the  garrt 
she  listened. 

The  sounds  of  pursuer  and  pursued  now  were  heard  in  the  roo®! 
below,  as  they  had  descended  the  stairs. 

Fanny  trembled  in  every  limb.  She  pictured  the  fear  of  Hattie wl 
that  ruffian  Baldy;  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  close  behind,  in  c1^1 


her. 

“  What  shall  I  do?  Wiiat  can  I  do?”  gasped  Fanny,  claspiog  1 
hands. 

Then,  running  to  the  head  of  the  hall  stairs,  she  called  oat: 

“  Stop,  Baldy,  stop!  Don’t  harm  her!  I  have  opened  the  sen" 
I  am  here!” 

But  there  came  no  response. 

Her  fright  had  hindered  her  speaking  loud  enough  to  ma*6 
voice  heard. 

All  at  once  she  heard  a  terrible  noise. 

It  was  a  half-smothered  gurgling,  something  between  a  rattiw 
the  throat  and  a  shriek. 

Then  came  Hattie’s  voice,  now  faintly  borne  tc  the  ears  of  ^ 
tener.  /jj 
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•  Help — help — help!  Oh,  God,  have  mercy!” 
Tae  uext  moment  ail  was  still. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  CELLAR. 

Fanny  stood  as  if  fastened  to  the  floor. 

She  had  not  the  power  to  move.  * 

Her  terror  was  so  great  that  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  was  about  to  be 
stilled  forever. 

Neither  the  voice  of  Baldy  nor  of  her  friend  was  now  heard. 

A  dead  silence  reigned  throughout  the  old,  gloomy  house. 

At  last,  by  a  great  effort,  the  young  girl  controlled  herself. 

“  Hattie— Hattie!”  she  called. 

;  There  was  no  response. 

“  He  lias  killed  her— she  is  dead!”  murmured  Fanny. 

But  if  so,  where  was  Baldy? 

Slowly  Fanny  descended  the  stairs. 

She  now  found  herself  in  a  large,  gloomy  hall,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
wiadow,  half  boarded  up  on  one  side. 

She  hurried  on  until  she  came  to  a  door,  which  she  found  fastened. 

This  was  simply  the  back  door  of  the  hall.  It  was  partially  boarded 
up,  and  the  lock,  which  was  visible,  had  in  it  no  key. 

Behind  her  she  felt  a  draught  of  cool  air,  and  on  turning  she  beheld 
a  door  which  was  open. 

She  looked  through  the  opening. 

At  first,  owing  to  the  darkness,  she  could  see  nothing,  but  grad¬ 
ually,  as  her  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  she  could  make 
IT  out  a  number  of  casks. 

Then  she  comprehended  that  she  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  staircase 
,  leading  into  the  cellar  of  the  house. 

This  cellar  was  packed  with  casks,  which  emitted  a  peculiar  oily 
\  odor. 

“  Hattie — Hattie!”  she  called. 

,  No  reply. 

Slowly  she  descended  the  staircase;  then  she  peered  carefully 
through  the  darkness. 

At  first  she  could  make  out  nothing  but  the  casks. 

Gradually,  however,  she  was  enabled  to  distinguish  a  strange  form. 

It  was  that  of  a  hideous  old  hag,  with  matted  hair,  blazing  eyeballs, 
and  a  face  almost  as  thin  as  a  skeleton’s.  She  wore  a  tattered  dress, 
there  were  no  shoes  on  her  feet;  in  fact,  she  was  a  miserable  object  to 
look  upon. 

The  expression  of  her  eyes  was  wild  and  vacant.  One  glance  con¬ 
vinced  Fanny  that  she  was  insane. 

“  Good  Heaven!”  cried  the  young  girl,  “  who  are  you?” 

“  Who  am  I?”  said  the  old  hag,  looking  up;  “  who  am  I?  Yes— 
ye3,  you  are  right!” 

As  she  spoke  the  woman,  who  had  been  seated  on  a  cask,  arose  and 
moved  to  one  side. 

There,  stretched  senseless  upon  the  casks,  Fanny  beheld  the  form  of 
her  friend  Hattie,  and  not  far  from  it,  that  of  Baldy,  who  was  also  un¬ 
conscious. 

“  Hah — hah!”  shrieked  the  hag,  pointing  to  the  Smashers’  foreman. 
“  He’s  a  good  boy—  a  good  boy,  bull  thought  I’d  punish  him  for  never 
coming  to  see  me.  His  mother  I  am — and  I’ve  wanted  to  see  him  a 
io  g  time,  and  ask  him  how  he  gets  along.” 

Fanny  shuddered. 

A  light  broke  upon  her  mind. 

1  .'iie  doubted  not  that  the  miserable  creature  she  saw  before  her  was 
!  redly  Baldj’a  mother. 

She  nad  beard  that  he  bad  a  mother  in  an  insane  asylum  somewhere 
ceir  the  Hudson  river. 

I  T;.ia  unfortunate  person  had  evidently  contrived,  as  lunatics  some- 
do,  to  escape  from  the  asylum.  She  had  come  upon  the  old 
nouse,  bad  climbed  by  the  pole  to  the  roof,  had  entered  the  building 
,  .  the  scu'.tle,  and  made  her  way  to  the  cellar. 

On  > -a.rig  ;.er  son  enter  the  cellar,  a  few  minutes  previous  to  the 


present  time,  in  pursuit  of  Hattie,  she  had  struck  him  over  the  head 
with  a  stout  stick  or  club,  which  she  now  held  in  her  right  hand. 

Then,  having  thus  knocked  him  senseless,  she  had  probably  seized 
Hattie  by  the  throat,  at  which  time  it  was  that  Fannie  had  heard  her 
friend  utter  those  gurgling  cries  for  help. 

A  moment  later^the  terrified  girl  had  fainted,  and  then  the  crazy 
woman  had  let  go  of  her. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  Fanny’s  mind  very  quickly. 

“  What  do  you  want  here?”  cried  the  hag,  brandishing  her  club. 
“  This  is  my  home — this  is  my  cave!  Away— away  1” 

And  she  advanced  toward  Fanny  as  she  spoke. 

At  that  instant  Baldy  half-raised  himself  with  a  groan.  The  bag 
turned  and  looked  toward  him. 

“  So  you  are  awake  at  last!”  she  cried. 

With  another  groan,  Baldy  staggered  to  his  feet. 

Before  he  could  see  her,  Fanny  took  refuge  behind  the  cellar  door. 

All  at  once  sue  heard  a  cry  of  rage  and  disgust  from  Baldy. 

The  old  woman,  his  mother,  was  evidently  advancing  toward  him 
with  her  club  upraised. 

Fanny  beard  him  rush  up  the  cellar  steps. 

His  mother  followed  at  bis  heels,  shrieking  out: 

“  No,  you  don’t!  You  don’t  escape  me!” 

“  Curse  it!  Who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  her  here.  She  baa 
spoiled  all  my  plans!”  murmured  Baldy,  as  he  hurried  along  through 
the  hall. 

“  My  son— my  boy,  come  back!”  screamed  his  mother. 

But  Baldy  kept  on,  and  Fanny  felt  sure  that  be  would  quit  the 
house. 

“  Thank  God— they  will  both  leave  the  house!”  said  Fanny  to  her¬ 
self.  “And  now  for  poor  Hattie!” 

Before  returning  to  the  cellar,  however,  she  peered  through  a  crack 
in  the  boards  over  the  window,  and  saw  Baldy  descending  the  pole. 

He  ran  swiftly  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  ground,  and  plunged  into 
the  shrubbery  in  the  distance. 

Soon  after,  the  young  girl  saw  bis  mother  also  descend  the  pole. 

Seen  by  the  clear  light  outside,  the  face  of  the  unfortunate  woman, 
who  had  been  crazed  by  liquor,  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  her 
son. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  pole,  she  ran  along  toward  the  thicket 
in  the  distance. 

Fanny  now  hurried  into  the  cellar. 

As  she  kneeled  by  the  side  of  her  friend,  Hattie  opened  her  eyes. 

“  Where  am  I?”  she  said,  looking  wildly  around  her. 

c‘  Here!”  said  Fanny,  “  I  am  with  you.” 

Hattie  seemed,  for  some  moments,  quite  bewildered. 

“Oh,  yes;  I  remember,  now!”  she  suddenly  cried.  “That  horrid 
man — that  horrid  woVnan!  Where  are  they,  Fanny?” 

“Gone!”  answered  Fanny. 

“  Are  you  sure?” 

“Come  with  me,  and  let  us  see.  Are  you  able  to  walk?” 

“Oh,  yes;  now  that  I  know  we  are  safe.” 

The  two  girls  left  the  cellar,  and  both  looked  through  the  cracks 
of  the  boards  over  the  window  in  the  hall. 

To  their  dismay,  they  saw  Baldy  again  ascending  the  pole. 

“Oh,  dear!”  gasped  Fanny,  “  he  has  been  watching,  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  seen  us  leave  the  house,  he  judges  that  we  are  still  here.” 

“  What  shall  we  do?”  said  Hattie. 

“  We  must  hide.” 

“  But  where?” 

Fanny  looked  around  her. 

Suddenly  her  gaze  was  caught  by  a  large  rope,  having  a  hook  at 
the  end  of  it. 

“  That  rope  must  be  ther?  to  hoist  these  casks  with,”  she  cried. 
“There  is  a  platform  projecting  Trom  the  side  of  the  cellar,  about 
five  feet  above  the  casks;  do  you  see  it?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Hattie. 

“  Well,  that  platform  is  in  the  shadow.  No  person  could  see  us 
if  we  were  there.  We  must  climb  to  it  by  the  rope,  pull  up  the 
rope  after  us,  and  crouch  down.” 

“  Let  us  make  haste,”  said  Hattie,  as  the  sound  of  Baldy’s  de¬ 
scending  footsteps  was  heard. 

The  two  girls  were  soon  on  the  platform,  crouching  in  the  darkness. 

Ten  minutes  later  Baldy  entered  the  cellar  and  looked  around  him. 

He  could  not  have  seen  the  young  women,  even  had  he  had  a  light. 
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There  was  a  plank  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  high  enough  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  forms  as  they  both  lay  flat. 

Having  looked  carefully  around  him  and  convinced  himself  that  the 
persons  he  sought  were  not  there,  Baldy  left  the  cellar  to  look  for 
them  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  two  girls  could  hear  his  heavy  footsteps  as  he  wandered  in  his 
search  from  room  to  room. 

At  last  they  heard  him  returning  to  the  cellar. 

“  Well,”  he  muttered,  **  one  thing  is  sure,  they  have  not  left  the 
house.  Where  are  you?”  he  called  out,  in  a  loud  voice. 

Of  course  the  girls  made  no  reply. 

“  I  say,  where  are  you?”  shouted  Baldy  again,  with  all  his  might. 

Hattie  had,  by  this  time,  so  far  recovered  from  her  terror  that  she 
could  not  help  feeling  amused  at  hearing  the  man  calling  her  and  her 
companion,  when  both  were  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 

With  difficulty  could  she  repress  a  giggle,  which,  in  fact,  was  only 
prevented  by  Fanny  pinching  her  arm. 

“  Come,  now!”  cried  Baldy,  again.  “  Are  yer  here  or  not?  If  you 
are,  you’d  best  answer  me,  or  there’ll  be  trouble  for  yer.” 

He  then  stood  listening  for  a  few  seconds,  but  of  course  there  was 
no  reply. 

“  Well,”  cried  the  ruffian  in  a  rage,  “  if  yer  won’t  answer  me,  yer 
won’t;  and  now  there’s  goin’  to  be  mischief!” 

His  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  casks,  dimly  visible  in  the  cellar. 

“  I  happen  to  know,”  he  continued,  now  speaking  to  himself,  “that 
them  casks  have  petroleum  iu  ’em.  They  were  put  in  this  cellar  for 
safe-keeping  by  a  firm  who  have  a  fact’ry  not  Tar  from  here,  so  that 
they  might  be  in  a  handy  place  for  transportation  to  the  river.  Pe¬ 
troleum  will  go  off  like  gunpowder,  and  I  mean  to  make  this  ’ere 
petroleum  go  off  in  that  way.” 

“  God  help  us!”  whispered  Fanny  to  Hattie.  “  Did  you  hear  that? 
He  is  going  to  explode  the  petroleum,  which,  it  seems,  these  casks 
contain.” 

Baldy  had  left  the  cellar,  and  so  he  did  not  hear  the  whisper. 

“  Had  we  not  better  leave  our  hiding-place,  then?”  said  Hattie,  in 
great  terror. 

Fanny  reflected  a  moment  ere  she  answered. 

“  We  had  better  remain  where  we  are  for  the  present,”  she  then 
said.  “  Of  course  that  bad  man  will  not  dare  to  explode  the  petroleum 
at  once  when  he  undertakes  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  because  if  he 
did  he  would  be  destroyed  as  well  as  ourselves.  He  will  prepare  some 
kind  of  a  wisp  or  train,  will  light  the  end  and  leave  it  to  burn  down  to 
the  edge.  Then  the  explosion  will  lake  place,  or  rather,  would  take 
place  were  we  not  here  to  prevent  it.  We  can  extinguish  the  wisp.” 

“  Would  you  not  be  afraid  to  do  that?” 

“  No;  there  could  be  no  danger  with  a  little  care.” 

“  But - ” 

“  Hush!”  whispered  Fanny.  “  Here  he  comes.” 

In  fact,  Baldy  now  re-entered  the  cellar. 

He  was  provided  with  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas  which  he  had  torn 
from  the  boards  over  one  of  the  windows. 

This  canvas  he  rolled  up  into  a  wisp;  then  he  crept  along  over  the 
tops  of  the  casks  until  he  reached  the  center. 

With  hi3  penknife  he  proceeded  to  make  an  incision  in  the  head  of 
this  cask. 

Having  finally  succeeded  in  making  a  hole  large  enough,  he  thrust 
the  end  of  the  wisp  into  it. 

Then  he  took  from  a  box  in  his  pocket  a  match,  which  he  lighted. 

As  the  gleam  from  it  spread  through  the  cellar,  he  looked  around 
him. 

He  saw  the  platform  at  one  end,  but  as  the  girls  were  crouched  be¬ 
hind  the  high  board  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  as  the  momentary  light 
from  the  match  hardly  reached  their  hiding-place,  they  were  not  ob¬ 
served. 

“Now.  then,”  murmured  Baldy,  “those  young  women  must  still 
be  somewhere  in  the  building,  and  the  explosion  can’t  fail  to  shatter 
the  house.  Ha-ha!  Miss  Loper,  I’m  agoin’  to  be  even  with  yer 
now!” 

As  he  spoke  he  lighted  the  end  of  the  wisp. 

Having  assured  himself  that  it  would  burn  down  to  the  cask,  he 
turned  quickly  to  leave  the  cellar,  so  as  to  make  his  escape  as  soon 
as  possible  from  the  now  dangerous  house. 

But  as  he  moved  hurriedly  along  his  leg  slipped  over  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  casks,  end  down  went  the  limb  between  it  and  another 
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cask.  Clutching  the  edge  of  this  cask  as  he  fell,  he  caused  it  to  slip 
in  such  a  way  over  another  upon  which  it  was  placed,  that  it  fell 
against  his  leg,  holding  it  so  tightly  that  he  was  unable  to  disengage 
it. 

The  wretched  man,  fully  comprehending  tbe  horror  of  bis  situating 
made  desperate  efforts  to  free  himself. 

He  writhed,  he  twisted  liis  body  from  side  to  side,  he  pushed  at 
the  cask,  vainly  endeavoring  to  move  it. 

For  a  minute  he  continued  his  useless  exertions,  without  looking  ' 
at  the  wisp. 

ne  did  not  like  to  look  at  it;  the  very  thought  made  his  blood  run 
cold. 

But  now  lie  ventured  to  steal  a  glance  at  it,  and  he  noticed  that 
it  was  burning  steadily  toward*  the  end — that  it  was  already  nearly 
half  way  down. 


No  hope  of  its  going  out— not  the  least.  He  had  prepared  it 
too  well  for  that,  little  dreaming  at  the  time  that  he  would  be  caught  ! 
in  the  horrid  trap  he  had  prepared  for  others. 

The  perspiration  came  out  like  rain  on  his  forehead,  as  he  renewed 
his  struggles  to  free  himself  from  his  terrible  situation. 

He  became  desperate,  and  pulled  so  at  his  leg  that  he  almost  dia-  \ 
located  it. 

Wildly  gesticulating  with  his  arms,  he  called  for  assistance. 

“  Miss  Loper,  where  are  you?”  he  yelled.  “  For  God’s  sake,  come 
and  try  to  help  get  me  clear!  I  am  caught  here  among  the  casks,  in 
the  cellar!  The  petroleum  is  going  to  blow  up,  and  I  shall  be  a  dead 
man!” 


Even  as  be  pronounced  her  name,  Fanny  Loper,  followed  by  Hat¬ 
tie,  got  down  from  the  platform. 

“  We  must  be  quick!”  said  Hattie,  “  or  we  are  lost!” 

“  Put  out  the  wisp!”  shouted  Baldy.  “Then  come  and  help  me!" 

**  You  liave given  us  good  reason  to  wish  to  help  you!”  said  Fanny. 

“  1  know  I’ve  done  wrong— I  know  I  have!”  cried  Baldy,  pitifully, 
“  but  don’t  be  too  bard  on  a  feller,  miss — don’t.  It’s  the  way  I’ve 
been  brought  up— always  mixing  with  men  of  jest  the  hardest  kind.” 

Fanny  looked  at  the  burning  wisp  without  answering. 

Then  she  moved  quickly  toward  it. 

But  Baldy,  in  fixing  it  ir.  its  place,  had,  unconsciously,  tipped  up  a 
cask  in  front  of  it,  which  was  only  abont  half  full. 

This  cask,  as  Fanny  was  endeavoring  to  climb  over  it,  slipped  and 
fell,  so  that  it  overhung  the  head  of  the  one  containing  the  piece  of 
tarred  cloth. 

The  young  girl  just  saved  herself  from  going  with  it,  by  nimbly 
stepping  backward. 
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The  fallen  cask  was  in  her  way.  She  might,  with  great  exertion, 
have  succeeded  in  getting  around  it,  but  it  would  have  taken  so  Ion? 
to  do  this,  that  she  feared  the  explosion  would  take  place  ere  she 
would  have  time  to  remove  or  to  extinguish  the  wisp. 

“  I  can  do  nothing  now,”  she  said  to  Hattie, 

“  Come — come  away!”  cried  the  latter. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to,”  answered  Fanny. 

“  Oh,  no,  Mias  Loper?”  shrieked  Baldy.  “  Dont — don’t  leave  m® 
in  this  plight.  You  can  reach  that  wisp  in  time  to  put  it  out.” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  said  Fanny. 

“  Nor  I— nor  I!”  cried  Hattie.  “  Come,  let  us  go!” 

“  Oh,  dear,  bad  as  this  man  is,  I  do  not  like  to  leave  him  in  this 
situation!”  cried  Fanny,  with  that  true  benevolence  natural  to  tbefe- 
male  character. 

“  It  does  not  seem  exactly  the  thing  to  do,”  said  Hattie,  “but  Id* 
not  see  as  there  is  any  help  for  it.” 

“  At  any  rate,”  said  Fanny,  “  we  will  try  and  move  away  tbe  cask 
from  his  leg.” 

“  If  we  succeed  in  freeing  him  he  will  shut  us  up  here  in  tbe  ce)l*r 
to  die,”  said  Hattie. 

“  No!  Oh,  no,  I  won’t!  I’m  not  the  boy  to  do  anything  quite  ^ 
bad  as  that!”  whined  Buddy. 

Fanny  believed  him. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  to  her  that  there  could  be  any 


hum** 


ll  uiu  noi  seem  possiuie  iu  ner  mat  lucre  cuum  ub  ■ 

being  evil  enough  to  injure  those  who  should  help  to  save  his  lif«*E 
“  Come,  Hattie,”  she  said.  “  We  must  be  quick.  There  is  no  h*1 
to  lose!” 

She  made  her  way  to  the  cask  which  had  slipped  against  I 
leg,  ar.d  then  nattie  followed. 
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>  r.  e  tiro  you ug  women,  assisted  by  the  unfortunate  man,  tugged 
:  cd  lugged  at  it  iu  vain. 

T  e>  could  not  even  budge  the  heavy  cask. 

\\  e  cau  do  no  morel”  said  Miss  Loper,  who  was  almost  exhaust- 
\i.  “  We  will  have  to  leave  you.” 

“  I.*ave  me?”  shrieked  Baldy.  «  No— no.  I’m  lost  if  yer  do.” 

^  *•  \>e  would  be  lost,  too,”  said  Hattie.  “  1  shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  is 
X)  lute,  even  now,  for  us  to  escape!” 

^  “  You  shall  not  leave  me!”  cried  Baldy,  fiercely.  “  No,  if  I 
m  to  die,  you  shall  die,  too!” 

And  as  lie  spoke  he  caught  Fanny  by  the  arm,  aud  held  her  with 
n  iron  grip. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


is. 


Fanny  Loper,  when  she  found  herself  thus  ueld  in  the  grasp  of  the 
•retched  man,  whose  life  she  had  just  been  striving  to  save,  was  both 
':?rrified  and  indignant. 

“  Let  go  of  me!”  she  cried,  struggling  with  all  her  might. 

But  Baldy  kept  bis  bold,  while  through  the  partial  gloom,  his  eyes 
learned  like  balls  of  flame. 

“  We  shall  be  blown  up  together,”  he  yelled,  triumphantly.  “  1  shall 

■  ave  my  revenge  after  all!” 

Vainly  Fanny  endeavored  to  free  herself.  The  grasp  of  the  villain 
(liras  like  that  of  a  vise. 

flattie  endeavored  for  a  while  to  puli  her  friend  away  from  Baldy, 
ut  she  was  soon  exhausted. 

:•  “Ran,  Hattie,  and  save  yourself!”  cried  Fanny;  “there  is  no  other 
ay.  If  I  must  be  sacrificed,  it  is  no  reasou  that  you  should  be,  too!” 
Hattie  wrung  her  hands  and  began  to  cry,  as  she  ieft  the  cellar. 

\r  “Good-by,  Fanny,  if  it  must  be  so,”  she  sobbed. 

,,, .  “  Good-by,”  answered  Fanny,  “and  God  bless  you!” 

Hattie  ran  with  full  speed  up  the  stairs,  and  soon  gained  the  roof. 
She  looked  eagerly  about  the  broad  extent  of  country  now  exposed 
>  her  view,  for  3ome  person  or  persons  whom  she  might  summon  to 

■ 

Te  rescue  of  her  friend,  forgetting  for  the  moment,  that  long  ere  they 
ould  reach  the  imperiled  girl,  the  explosion  must  take  place,  and,  in 
le  most  horrible  manner,  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  her  beloved  friend. 
^  She  saw  no  one,  however,  and  she  now  leaned  over  from  the  edge 
f  the  roof,  and  grasped  the  pole,  which  she  commenced  to  descend. 
This  pole,  as  previously  stated,  had  long,  strong  cross-pieces  of  wood 
ailed  to  it.  They  were  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  not  being  more 
£ian  six  inches  apart,  and  of  coarse  projecting  out  on  each  side  of  the 
s;  ole,  they  were  more  easy  to  mount  or  descend  than  a  ladder  would 
*ave  been. 

Consequently,  Hattie  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  ground. 

The  moment  her  feet  touched  the  earth,  she  started  on  a  run  to- 
ard  the  river  bank,  where  the  Liberties  were  still  gathered;  but  die 
ad  not  proceeded  more  than  fifty  yards,  when  the  uselessness  of 
}^eking  the  assistance  of  her  male  friends  occurred  to  her,  aud  she 
aused,  turning  her  gaze  back  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

“No  use;  it  would  blow  np  even  before  I  could  reach  our  party,” 
ie  cried,  despairingly.  “  Ob,  Fanny,  Fanny!  Poor  Fanny!” 
Scarcely  had  she  ottered  the  words,  when  there  came  a  report,  like 
-at  of  a  hundred  thunderbolts,  seemiDg  to  Bhake  the  ground  under 
2T  very  feet. 

The  old  home  tottered  for  a  moment,  then  it  fell  with  crushing  tim¬ 
ers,  aDd  a  dc  nse  volume  of  smoke  and  flame  enveloped  it,  for  an  in¬ 
ant,  like  a  flaming  shroud. 


With  one  long,  wild,  despairing  cry,  Hattie, 


throwing 


up  both 


•m«,  fell  sensele33  to  the  earth. 

)  Where  now  was  Fanny? 

Af.er  her  friend  left  her,  she  had  renewed  her  struggles  to  get  away 
:  om  Baldy,  meanwhile  beseeching  him  to  let  her  go. 

At  length,  by  one  desperate  effort,  she  succeeded  in  twisting  her 
jpp.e  form  so  far  from  him,  that,  unable  to  clasp  her  with  both  arms, 
jrir.jr  to  an  intervening  cask,  and  to  bis  legs  being  confined  as  <le- 
t.  v>'J,  which  k^pt  him  in  one  position,  bis  hold  was  slightly  loosened. 

“  No,  ;  er  don’t!”  be  cried,  fiercely,  making  an  effort  to  regain  a  firm 
•Mp  of  the  girL 


But,  in  doing  so,  lie  twisted  his  leg  so  that  it  caused  him  the  most 
excrucialiug  pain,  and,  iu  his  agony,  he  entirely  lost  his  hold  of 
Fanny. 

Finding  herself  free,  she  darted  up  the  cellar  stairs,  and  ran  to  the 
door  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 

Believing  that  she  would  not  have  time  to  reach  the  roof  and  de¬ 
scend  the  pole  ere  the  explosion  took  place,  she  had  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  to  pull  away  one  of  the  boards  from  the  back  door,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  she  supposed  was  broken,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
planked  up. 

In  a  situation  of  this  kind,  it  was  natural  that  Fanny  should  find  her¬ 
self  possessed  of  more  than  her  usual  strength. 

She  pulled  at  one  of  the  boards,  and  after  tugging  at  it  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  she  perceived  that  it  was  loosened. 

In  fact,  the  nails  had  become  rusted  from  having  been  so  long  in 
the  rain-soaked  wood,  and  none  of  the  boards,  therefore,  were  firmly 
held.  Having  loosened  this  one,  she  gave  one  last,  desperate  pull  at 
it,  and  away  it  went,  falling  to  the  floor. 

Then  Fanny  saw  before  her  an  opening  in  the  broken  wood-work 
of  the  door,  large  enough  for  her  to  crawl  through. 

She  crept  through  it  as  quickly  as  she  could,  to  find  herself  now  on 
the  back  stoop  of  the  building. 

The  back  grounds  of  the  house  were  narrow,  and  inclosed  by  a  high 
board  fence — too  high  for  her  to  climb;  so,  after  running  down  the 
steps,  she  looked  around  her  for  some  place  of  refuge,  where  she 
might  be  protected  from  the  falling  timbers  of  the  building  when  it 
should  blow  up. 

A  few  yards  off  there  was  a  small  brick  house,  not  more  than  seven 
feet  high.  She  thought  it  had  once  been  a  smoke-house  or  something 
of  that  sort;  at  all  events,  it  might  serve  to  partially  shield  her  when 
the  catastrophe  she  expected  should  occur. 

The  little  building  having  no  door,  she  speedily  entered  it,  to  And 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 

Quickly  descending  these,  she  entered  a  sort  of  stone  apartment  pro¬ 
vided  with  shelves,  by  which  she  knew  that  she  was  in  a  milk  dairy — 
a  place  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  Dutch  building  once  kept 
their  milk  and  cheese. 

Scarcely  had  she  lima  to  look  around  her  when  she  heard  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  explosion,  followed  by  the  crashing  of  huge  pieces  of  lim¬ 
ber  and  planks,  as  they  (ell  upon  the  little  habitation  to  which  she  had 
retreated. 

The  bricks  gave  way,  and  many  of  them  fell  at  her  feet. 

Gazing  upward,  she  perceived  that  a  great  mass  of  lumber  now  cov¬ 
ered  the  passage-way  through  which  she  had  come. 

Through  openings  in  this  mass  of  joists  and  broken  planks,  she 
could  see  the  glare  of  the  flames,  which  now  enveloped  the  building 
on  every  side. 

Shuddering  at  her  narrow  escape,  she  gazed  upward  at  the  crack¬ 
ling,  roa-ing  sheets  of  fire  as  they  surged  skyward  through  the  rolling 
smoke. 

Then  she  thought  of  Baldy,  whose  disfigured  body  must  now  lie  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  burning  ruins  of  the  cellar. 

“  Heaven  has  been  good  to  mo,”  she  murmured,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  “  Had  I  not  escaped  froqn  that  bad  man’s  clutch,  I  must  have 
shared  his  fate!” 

Small  burning  fragments  and  sparks  fell  into  the  vault  through  the 
network  of  timbers  above  the  young  girl,  but,  fortunately,  they  did 
not  set  fire  to  the  wood. 

The  old  building  burned  rapidly,  and,  finally,  blending  with  the 
noise  of  the  flames,  Fanny  could  hear  the  shouts  of  men  outside,  and 
among  them  9he  fancied  she  could  recognize  the  voice  of  Ned  Tibbits. 

She  called  with  all  her  might,  but,  far  down  as  she  was,  under  the 
falling  timbers,  she  doubted  if  her  weak  voice  was  strong  enough  to 
be  heard  by  her  lover. 

He  would  think  she  had  perished,  for,  ere  now,  Hattie  must  have 
met  him  and  have  explained  to  him  her  situation,  there  in  the  cellar 
of  the  house. 

Again  and  again  she  shouted,  but  she  knew  she  was  not  heard. 

In  about  an  hour  there  was  little  of  the  old  building  left. 

Fanny  mounted  the  stone  steps,  and  peered  through  the  openings 
in  the  timbers  piled  about  the  entrance  of  the  ruined  little  dairy  build¬ 
ing;  but  she  could  see  no  sign  of  the  men  whose  voices  she  had  pre¬ 
viously  heard. 

Jn  fact,  Ned  Tibbits,  overwhelmed  by  the  disaster  which  he  believed 
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had  deprived  him  of  the  girl  he  loved,  had,  followed  by  his  compan¬ 
ions,  gone  to  the  same  grove,  whence  Baldy  had  previously  watched 
the  young  ladies  climb  the  pole  and  enter  the  building. 

“  Don’t  give  way,  Ned!  Cheer  up,  Ned!”  cried  one  of  the  men,  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  disconsolate  young  foreman.  “I 
know  it’s  hard,  but  we  all  have  our  misfortunes!” 

“  That’s  so,”  remarked  Bill  Walsh,  “  but  when  it  comes  to  losing  a 
young  lady  like  Miss  Loper,  and  in  that  way,  too,  I  can  tell  you  it’s 
hard  to  bear.” 

“  There  wasn’t  a  finer  young  lady  in  the  village  than  my  sister,” 
moaned  Tom  Loper. 

“  You  are  right,  Tom— you  are  right!”  sobbed  Hattie.  “It  was 
terrible  that  she  should  perish  in  that  way.” 

To  these  remarks  Tibbits  made  no  reply. 

He  was  like  one  completely  crushed. 

All  the  light  of  this  brave  young  foreman’s  life  seemed  to  have  de¬ 
serted  him  forever. 

Henceforth  it  seemed  to  him  he  was  doomed  to  walk  under  a  fahadow 
—the  shadow  of  the  terrible  occurrence  which  had  robbed  him  of  his 
darling  Fanny. 

There  he  sat  on  a  log,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

“  Boys,”  he  said,  at  last,  in  a  husky  voice  that  drew  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  hardy  men  who  had  followed  him  through  so  many  perils, 
“  boys,  leave  me  alone  for  a  little  while.” 

They  exchanged  melancholy  glances,  and  sadly  they  withdrew,  the 
weeping  Hattie  accompanying  them,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lover, 
Tom  Loper. 

When  Ned  was  left  to  himself,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  miniature 
likeness  of  Fanny,  and  gazed  at  it  long  and  earnestly. 

“Beautiful  one,”  lie  murmured,  “little  did  I  dream  when  I  rescued 
you  from  the  burning  factory,  that,  after  all,  you  were  doomed  to  per¬ 
ish  by  fire.  Oh,  Fanny — Fanny!  how  can  I  bear  my  loss?” 

And,  arising,  Tibbits  paced  to  and  fro  with  folded  arms  and  down¬ 
cast  brow. 

For  some  time  he  continued  his  mournful  walk,  only  pausing  now 
and  then  to  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  nearly  exhausted  fire. 

“  Perhaps,”  he  muttered,  in  a  hollow  voice,  “perhaps  a  few  of  her 
poor  bones — all  that  remains  of  that  beautiful  form — may  be  gathered 
from  the  ashes  when  the  fire  is  out,  or  perhaps  there  may  not  even  be 
a  trace  of  her  left.  She  is  gone  from  me — she  is  lost  to  me  forever!” 

And  the  young  man,  in  his  anguish,  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  with  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast. 

Thus  he  remained  for  many  minutes. 

He  noted  not  the  lapse  of  time— he  heeded  not  the  voices  of  his 
Liberties  as  they  call  to  him  in  the  distance. 

He  could  think  of  nothing  but  Fanny,  and  so  absorbed  was  he  in 
his  sad  thoughts  that  he  heard  not  even  the  birds  that  sang  about 
him  in  the  trees. 

Meanwhile,  Fanny,  down  in  the  vault  of  the  dairy,  stood  in  a  listen¬ 
ing  attitude,  hoping  that  the  Liberties  would  return. 

At  last  she  heard  voices,  but  she  knew  they  were  not  those  of  Tib¬ 
bits  and  his  party. 

Other  people  had  noticed  the  glare  of  the  fire,  and  had  probably 
come  from  a  distance  to  see  it. 

But  they  did  tu ot  yet  approach  the  pile  of  timbers  heaped  up  over 
the  ruins  of  the  dairy  house,  and  the  young  girl  knew  that  she  could 
not  make  them  hear  her. 

At  last,  however,  footsteps  sounded  near  her  retreat. 

She  ran  up  the  stones,  and  peered  through  the  openings  among  the 
beams  and  planks. 

All  at  once  she  drew  back  with  a  low  cry  of  dismay. 

A  weird,  wild-looking  figure  was  just  outside  of  the  debris,  looking 
through  the  crevices  of  the  pile.  , 

Fanny  could  see  this  creature  plain  enough  to  recognize  her  at  a 
glance. 

It  was  Baldy’s  mother — the  same  crazy  woman  who  had  previously 
so  frightened  her  and  Hattie  in  the  cellar  of  the  Dutch  house. 

That  this  person  saw  the  girl  was  now  evident,  for  she  commenced 
to  pluck  at  the  joists  and  boards  with  her  claw-like  hands,  and  to 
throw  them  to  one  side. 

She  worked  with  almost  superhuman  strength  and  rapidity,  and 
soon  she  had  made  an  opening  in  the  pile  large  enough  to  admit  her 
wasted,  skeleton  form. 

Fanny  had  crouched  upon  the  stone  steps. 


She  felt  at  first  but  little  alarmed,  for  she  thought  that  the  oth«j 
people  who  had  come  to  the  fire,  would  notice  the  woman,  aud  wou^ 
soon  hurry  to  this  place  to  see  why  she  was  working  a  way  throng 
the  timbers. 

When,  however,  she  perceived  that  no  one  came  up,  she  began  u 
feel  terrified,  and  she  ran  down  into  the  vault. 

The  truth  was  that  the  spectators  of  the  fire  being  now  on  the  othe» 
side  of  the  blazing  ruins  of  the  burned  house,  had  not  even  seen  u»4 
crazy  female  when  she  arrived. 

Now,  us  she  burrowed  her  way  into  the  very  center  of  the  mass  of 
timbers,  she  would  have  been  screened  from  observation,  even  hy 
any  of  the  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  blazing  ruins  chanced  to  look 
toward  the  pile  of  fallen  beams. 

It  did  not  take  the  woman  long  to  force  her  way  to  the  entrance  o! 
the  vault — to  the  head  of  the  stone  steps. 

There  she  stood,  looking  down  at  Fanny,  who  was  now  upon  her 
feet,  her  gaze  meeting  that  of  the  crazy  woman. 

“Ha — ha!  so  I  have  you!”  cried  the  latter,  in  a  wild,  fierce  voice, 
“Where  is  my  Baldy?  What  have  you  done  with  my  son?” 

“He  was  lost,”  answered  Fanny. 

“  Lost?  It  was  your  fault!  You  are  the  one  that  lured  him  to  his 
fate!  How  can  I  ever  collect  his  bones  for  burial?” 

“  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death,  in  fact,  I  tried  to  sa?e  him.” 

“  Oh,  yes!”  cried  the  woman?  with  a  hideous  laugh.  “  So  you  say, 
but  you  cannot  deceive  me.  Now,  then,  as  I  cannot  get  at  any  part 
of  my  son  to  bury,  I  am  going  to  bury  you!” 

“What  do  you  mean!  Keep  back,  go  away!”  shrieked  Fanny,  as 
the  woman  approached  with  her  skinny  arms  outstretched. 

“It’s  no  use.  You  may  howl  and  scream  and  tear  about  as  you 
please,”  cried  the  lunatic,  still  ^descending  the  steps,  “but  I  am 
‘Fate,’  aud  you  know  you  cannot  escape  ‘Fate,’  no  matter  what  you 
do.” 


Fanny  felt  ready  to  sink  down  with  fright,  but  she  mustered  all  her 
resolution,  and  endeavored  to  hide  any  exhibition  of  alarm  on  her 
face. 

She  had  heard  that  to  look  a  crazy  person  straight  in  the  eyes  will 
often  have  a  subduing  influence,  and  she  now  resolved  to  make  the 
trial. 

The  woman  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps. 

Fanny  did  not  move,  but,  trying  to  seem  perfectly  calm,  she  fixed 
her  gaze  intently  upon  the  lunatic. 

The  latter  gradually  slackened  her  pace. 

All  at  once  she  paused  within  a  few  feet  of  the  young  girl. 

The  latter,  encouraged,  still  gazed  steadily  upon  her. 

But  Fanny  soon  perceived  that?  she  was  mistaken  as  to  the  influence 
she  supposed  she  was  exerting  over  the  unfortunate  female. 

The  hag,  like  a  wild-cat,  had  paused  only  to  prepare  herself  fora 


spring. 

For  several  moments 


her  terrible  eyes,  blazing  in  their  sockets, 


seemed  to  become  larger  and  rounder;  then,  suddenly,  with  a  cry 
something  like  that  of  a  hyena,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  intended 
victim,  and  clutched  her  by  the  arms. 

Fanny  screamed  with  all  her  might,  while  she  writhed  and  struggled 
to  free  herself  from  the  hag,  whose  bony  fingers  sank  into  her  flesh 
as  if  they  were  made  of  steel. 

“  I’ve  got  yer,  my  beauty!  Ha— ha!  Come  along!”  cried  the  luna¬ 
tic,  as  she  drew  Fanny  up  the  stone  steps. 

The  young  girl  continued  to  scream,  but  her  captor  drew  her  on 
into  the  opening  she  had  made  among  the  timbers. 

“  Now,  I’m  going  to  bury  you!”  she  cried. 

With  that  she  threw  Fanny  down,  and  in  spite  of  her  struggles,  con¬ 
trived,  with  her  old  shawl,  to  fasten  her  to  a  heavy  beam. 

“  Yes,”  she  then  continued,  “  I  am  going  to  bury  you  in  the  timber 
which  I  mean  to  pile  upon  you  as  high  as  a  mountain,  so  that  youcs 
never  get  up!” 

Vainly  Fanny  struggled  to  arise. 

The  hag  commenced  to  lay  boards  and  joists  upon  her  rapidly,  ^ 
soon  her  prostrate  form  was  nearly  covered. 

The  weight  became  every  moment  more  hard  to  bear. 

The  young  girl  felt  as  if  she  was  being  crushed. 

Her  limbs  ached  with  the  fast  increasing  pressure,  which,  as 
after  plank  was  laid  upon  her,  became  terrible. 

She  could  scarcely  breathe— she  was  suffocating. 

Her  brain  throbbed  and  reeled,  and  a  sort  of  mist,  through 
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e  could  St'0  the  round,  greenish  orbs  of  the  hug  gleaming  like 


sora*  horrible  ogre,  seemed  to  gather  before  her  vision. 


S  e  felt  that  all  would  soon  be  over;  she  was,  in  fact,  becoming 
wqdco!  solo  us,  when  suddenly  she  fancied  she  heard  loud  voices  near 
er,  the  terrib;e  hag  seemed  to  recede,  and  she  experienced  a  sensa- 
^  aon  of  blissful  relief. 

^  “  Fanny — Fanny!  Speak  to  me!”  rang  a  familiar  voice  in  her  ears. 

Full  consciousness  returned  to  her— the  mist  cleared  from  before 
i^ier  eyes,  and  she  saw  the  bright,  cheerful  face  or  Tibbits,  as,  with 
fvM'.e  arm  supporting  her  head  on  bis  breast,  he  looked  down  upon 
Hi  ««r. 

“  Oh,  Ned!”  she  said,  and  she  raised  her  lips  to  his  for  a  kiss,  which 
xv»9  heartily  given. 

T  en  Fanny  staggered  to  her  feet,  assisted  by  her  lover,  to  find  her- 
tjj.  elf  the  next  moment  in  the  arms  of  her  friend,  Hattie. 

“  Fanny — Fanny!  Thank  God,  you  are  saved!”  she  cried. 

Then  the  air  rang  with  the  cheers  of  the  Liberties,  as  they  all  gath¬ 
ered  around. 

“  How  aid  you  rescue  me?”  inquired  Fanny  of  Tom  Loper,  who 
v».  iow  came  up  and  embraced  her.  “  And  where  is  that  dreadful  woman? 

hope  you  have  not  harmed  her,  for  she  was  crazy!” 

“She  is  not  harmed.  She  is  in  the  charge  of  people  who  will  take 


»* 


•to 


er  back  to  the  asylum,  from  which,  it  seems,  she  escaped  a  few  days 


ago.  It  was  Tibbits  who  saved  you.  He  came  back  to  the  tire,  when 
he  fancied  he  heard  a  scream.  This  led  him  to  the  pile  of  timbers, 
where  he  found  you  in  the  clutch  of  the  hag.  He  shouted  to  the 
rest  of  ue  to  come  up,  and  you  can  bet  it  didn’t  take  him  long  to  reach 
you,  to  pull  that  crazy  woman  away  from  yon.  The  rest  of  us  came 
up,  and  some  took  charge  of  her,  while  the  others  helped  Tibbits 
remove  the  timber  from  you  and  clear  a  passage  to  carry  you  outside 
of  the  pile.  Now  then,  tell  us,  Fan,  how  you  came  there.” 

The  young  girl  explained  in  a  few  words. 

Then,  supported  by  Tibbits,  and  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company, 
she  was  conducted  to  the  river  bank,  where  a  little  wine  refreshed  her 
and  partially  restored  her  strength. 

The  whole  party  were,  soon  after,  in  the  boat  on  their  return  to 
their  homes,  which  they  reached  in  due  time. 

A  week  later  Tibbits  and  Fanny  Loper  were  married.  All  the 
Liberties  were  at  the  wedding,  and  they  made  a  pleasant  party. 

Ned  and  his  pretty  wife  were  well  mated.  A  happier  couple  were 
never  united  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony. 

But  he  did  not  resign  his  position  of  foreman.  Even  to-day,  though 
he  is  a  great  deal  older  than  when  our  story  occurred,  and  has  a  little 
curly-headed  Ned  of  his  own,  he  is  still  leader  and  master  spirit, 
with  Billy  Walsh  as  bis  assistant,  of  Liberty  Hose,  the  Pride  op 
Plattsville. 


it  air 


[the  end.] 
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The  Nihilist’s  Revenge. 


;r  t; 


George  Griswold  was  a  firm  Nihilist,  though  a  true-born  American, 


iffiCV  U1UI  iUUl.W.,  "“UU6‘ 

jmj  nd  was  the  leader  of  a  branch  of  that  great  society  which  has  its 
lembers  scattered  over  all  Europe. 

George  had  at  one  time  been  attached  to  the  American  Legation  in 


Petersburg,  but  becoming  disgusted  at  the  high-handed  manner  in 


hich  the  autocrats  of  Russia  carried  matters,  be  had  enrolled  himself 
mong  the  Nihilists,  and  was  accounted  one  of  their  most  devoted 
.embers. 

With  him  in  the  band  was  a  young  American,  a  chum  of  his,  named 
oy  Fleetwood,  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  to  whose  sister 


ate,  then  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  engaged  to  be  married. 


r:‘  Roy  was  a  few  years  younger  than  George,  and  relied  upon  him  for 
ivice  in  all  matters,  giving  him  the  devotion  of  a  brother,  and  ready 
ail  times  to  spring  to  his  defense,  though  he  might  peril  his  own 
!•  ’e  by  so  doing. 

&  Kate  Fleetwood  was  not  aware  that  her  lover  and  brother  were 
ihiliats,  a3  that  was  a  secret  not  to  be  lightly  intrusted  to  any  one, 
eir?'  r  had  it  but  been  breathed  to  a  government  official,  both  boys  would 
liibive  been  sentenced  to  death  or  sent  to  Siberia  to  wear  out  their 
,gj0res  in  the  mines. 

The  body  to  which  George  belonged  had  its  meeting  place  in  a 
Ifxve  not  far  from  Moscow,  and  here  a  hundred  men  could  have 
fathered  with  room  to  spare,  the  place  being  spacious  and  having 

i a  * 

nailer  caves  leading  from  it,  where  the  members  could  sleep  and 
re  when  in  hiding  from  the  too  wary  officers  of  the  imperial  police. 
One  of  the  apparently  firmest  adherents  to  the  Nihilist  cause  was 
:e  Ivan  WolensKy,  a  Pole,  who  professed  to  have  been  a  nobleman, 
nose  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  Emperor,  and  this  man  was 
»xt  in  command  to  George,  although  the  latter  had  opposed  his 
(ection. 

''  He  greatly  mistrusted  the  man,  and  had  warned  his  most  intimate 
soc tales  in  the  order  against  him,  declaring  that  he  knew  the  fellow 
^pakl  betray  them  all  at  the  first  opportunity.  * 

1  He  kept  a  close  watch  upon  Ivan,  and  determined  that  at  the  first 
mation  of  any  overt  act  npon  the  man’s  part  he  would  denounce 
n  in  fall  assembly,  and  make  him  defend  himself  agaicst  grave 
?  argev. 

At  the  game  time  George  so  conducted  himself  outside  of  the  ren- 
zv ©us  as  to  throw  off  all  suspicion  of  his  being  a  Nihilist,  being 
r  *rJered  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Czar,  and  a3  loyal  a  subject  as  any 
'  i»*iari  even. 

One  eve'.ing,  as  be  wa*  visiting  at  the  house  of  the  Fleetwoods, 
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en  gaged  in  conversation  with  Kate  and  Roy,  a  letter  was  brought  in 
by  a  footman  and  handed  to  him  very  mysteriously. 

One  glance  at  the  letter  caused  George  to  turn  pale,  for  it  was  a 
notice  of  a  meeting  of  the  Nihilists,  and  he  knew  that  if  this  were 
found  on  bis  person  bis  life  would  be  in  danger. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  the  notices  to  be  written,  oral  commun-  [ 
ications  being  always  given,  as  there  was  less  danger  of  discovery  in 
that  case,  and  no  chauce  of  proving  anything  against  the  members, 
the  message  always  being  so  worded  that  even  had  an  officer  of  the 
police  heard  it  he  would  not  suspect  its  hidden  meaning. 

George  quickly  thrust  the  letter  into  his  pocket  and  whispered  to 
Roy: 

“  There  will  be  a  meeting  on  the  day  after  to-morrow  in  the  cave 
near  Moscow.  We  must  be  there.  I  do  not  understand  why  I  should 
have  been  written  to,  however,  and  I  fear  that  some  mischief  is  in¬ 
tended.” 

“  Burn  the  letter  at  once  then,  and  there  will  be  no  evidence  against 
you.” 

“  I  will,  but  Kate  must  not  suspect  what  it  is.” 

“  She  will  not  if  she  does  not  see  it.” 

“Confound  this  stupid  tailor,”  said  George  aloud.  “  I  don’t  see 
what  he  wants  to  send  his  bill  here  for.  I’ve  paid  him  already,  and 
he  might  at  least  write  to  my  own  residence.  Plague  take  him,  I’d 
like  to  serve  him  as  I  do  his  letter.” 

So  saying  he  threw  the  suspicious  paper  upon  the  fire,  but  before 
it  could  be  consumed  the  door  was  opened  and  two  officers,  wearing 
the  imperial  uniform,  entered. 

One  of  these  snatched  the  letter  from  the  fire  and  extinguished 
it,  while  the  other  said  sternly: 

“You  are  our  prisoners,  both  you  and  your  friend.  Accompany 
us  without  resistance  to  the  prison,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for 
you.” 

“  What  means  this  outrage?”  demanded  George. 

“  You  will  know  why  you  are  arrested  when  you  reach  the  prison.” 

“We  must  know  now,”  said  Roy,  while  his  sister  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  in  the  utmost  astonishment. 

“  You  carry  a  bold  front,  when  we  have  the  proofs  of  your  guilt 
with  ns.  Why  did  you  wish  to  destroy  that  paper?  You  are  a 
Nihilist,  and  that  is  a  summons  to  ot:e  of  their  meetings.” 

“A  Nihilist!”  cried  the  young  lady.  “No,  no,  that  is  not  pos¬ 
sible.  There  is  not  a  more  loyal  gentleman  in  all  Russia  than  this 
gentleman.” 
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“Then  why  has  this  note  been  sent  to  him?  A  number  of  them 
were  issued  to-day,  and  the  police,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  have  seized  the  man  who  distributed  them,  and  already  many 
arrests  have  been  made.” 

“This  is  a  plot!"  said  Roy.  “  What  evidence  have  you  that  I 
also  am  a  Nihilist?” 

“  You  are  this  man’s  friend.” 

“And  so  is  this  lady.  Is  she  also  a  Nihilist?  Why  don’t  you 
carry  out  your  tyranny  to  the  end,  and  arrest  her?” 

“It  may  be  necessary.” 

“  Fools  I”  said  George,  fiercely,  “can  you  not  see  through  this? 
Is  it  not  known  that  I  am  a  bitter  opponent  to  the  Nihilist  cause? 
Have  I  not  written  the  most  stirring  articles  against  it  in  all  the 
papers?” 

The  officers  seemed  surprised,  but  George  continued  rapidly  and 
fearlessly': 

“Can  you  not  see  that  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  me?  Don’t  you 
see  that  this  letter  is  a  part  of  the  plot?  They  know  that  if  it  was 
found  upon  me  the  police  would  arrest  me.  Do  you  suppose  that 
If  this  were  a  genuine  summons  it  would  have  fallen  into  your 
iiands?” 

“  And  how  often  do  you  catch  a  real  Nihilist?”  interrupter!  Roy. 
4,1  You  know  that  they  are  the  wariest  men  in  the  land.  Have  you 
xnade  any  other  arrests  to  night  in  connection  with  these  notices?” 

“  Several.” 

“  And  who  are  the  persons  you  have  arrested?  Innocent  people,  I’ll 
be  bound.” 

“  They  have  hitherto  been  above  suspicion,  I  will  admit,  but  in 
these  times  everybody  is  suspected.” 

“  The  more  fools  you,  then,  not  to  know  who  are  your  friends.  Let 
rae  look  at  that  paper.  I  think  I  recognize  the  handwriting.  I  was 
so  indignant  at  receiving  it  that  I  threw  it  in  the  fire  without  reading 
It  through.” 

•“  You  did  wrong.  You  should  have  notified  the  police.” 

“  You  did  not  give  me  time.  Ah,  see,  do  you  see  the  name  signed 
to  this  document?  Hartman’s;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  in 
America.  You  aie  a  bigger  tool  than  I  thought.” 

“  You  can  doubtless  prove  your  innocence,”  said  the  officer,  evi¬ 
dently  nonplused,  “but  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  go  before  a 
magistrate.” 

“  l  suppose  you  have  already  gone  to  my  residence  and  searched 
tny  apartments?  You  fellows  have  not  the  least  respect  for  personal 
rights.” 

“  That  has  not  been  done  yet,  though  orders  have  been  given  in  the 
ciatter.” 

4 ‘Oh,  they  have?  I  thought  as  much.  I  will  keep  this  paper,  for  I 
know  the  villain  who  has  written  it,  and  I  wish  to  punish  iiim.  I  will 
swear  that  he  is  a  Nihilist  himself.” 

•“  What  is  his  name?” 

“  That  signifies  nothing,  for  he  may  have  a  dozen.  He  is  known  to 
wieas  Nicholas  Petrovich,  and  to  my  friend  as  Stanislaus  Swartz;  so 
what  can  you  tell  about  him?” 

“  You  know  his  place  of  residence?” 

“No,  surely,  and  I  don’t  believe  he  has  any.  That  proves  the  ras¬ 
cal’s  baseness,  for  he  runs  from  place  to  place  like  the  contemptible 
hound  that  he  is.  Lead  on,  I  will  go  with  you,  and  if  you  find  this 
scoundrel,  make  sure  that  you  have  got  a  Nihilist,  and  hang  him  with¬ 
out  deiay.” 

The  two  young  men  went  with  the  officers  to  a  magistrate’s,  where 
George  found  his  trunk  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  his  clothing, 
the  search  having  already  been  finished. 

“  I  thought  as  much,”  he  said.  “Things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  an  American  citizen  has  to  submit  to  such  indignities  upon 
the  mere  word  of  an  unknown  ruffian,  who  sends  a  fraudulent  notice 
of  a  meeting  of  Nihilists  to  him. 

“  You  haven’t  found  anything,  I  suppose?”  he  continued,  “  though 
you  have  ripped  my  coats  and  peered  into  the  lining  of  my  vests, 
turned  my  trunk  inside  out,  and  searched  every  corner  of  my  room.” 

“  There  has  evidently  been  a  mistake  made,”  said  the  magistrate, 
f‘for  all  your  papers  prove  you  to  be  a  mo3t  ioyal  subject  to  our 
father,  the  Czar.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  been  subjected 
to  this  annoyance,  but  in  these  times  we  cannot  be  too  careful.  The 
Czars  death  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  show  any  mercy  to  Ids  ene¬ 
mies." 
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And  is  this  all  the  reparation  you  make  for  branding 
with  this  infamous  charge  and  puttii  g  me  to  all  this  troubled  * 
George,  with  a  show  of  virtuous  indignation.  “  No  wonder  that 
system  of  government  has  fallen  into  disrepute  when  such  out*°* 
are  permitted.” 

“  We  all  are  American  citizens,”  said  Roy,  “  and  you  shall  | 
from  us  again.  These  things  have  been  tolerated  too  long,  and  ^ 
be  slopped.  We  shall  see  how  much  longer  you  will  be  a 
trate.  I  intend  to  petition  the  public  administrator  to  remove ^ 
this  very  night.” 

The  judge,  convinced  that  he  had  made  a  serious  mistake 
profuse  in  his  apologies,  and  begged  the  young  men  to  forgive  I** 
forget,  especially  at  such  a  time  when  the  very  emperor  in  big  paj 
was  in  daily  fear  of  assassination.  ** 

They  left  the  place,  and  on  the  morrow  the  judge  received  a  sever 
reprimand  for  having  caused  the  arrest  of  an  innocent  person  \y- 
fact  serving  all  the  more  to  divert  suspicion  from  George,  and  enal 
him  to  carry  out  his  plan  more  easily. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  startling  incident  had  taken  piace 
which  revealed  more  clearly  to  our  hero  the  hand  that  had  directs 
this  blow,  wldch,  but  for  bis  coolness  and  courage,  might  have  bee- 
fatal. 

When  lie  and  Roy  arrived  at  the  house,  after  leaving  the  magis. 
trate’s,  they  found  Kate  missing,  the  footman  saying  that  she  had 
gone  to  visit  them  in  prison. 

“But  we  have  not  been  in  prison,”  said  Roy.  “This  is  more vi 
lainy.  How  long  ago  did  my  sister  leave  the  house  ?” 

“  Half  an  hour  after  you  had  gone,  sir.  A  note  came  from  you  two 
gentlemen,  asking  that  she  should  come  at  once  and  see  you, 
went  away  in  a  cab,  without  taking  time  to  scarcely  throw  a  cloa 
about  her  shoulders.” 

“That  villain  Wolensky  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,”  muttered  George 
“  You  know  yourself  that  he  has  dared  to  love  your  sister,  that  he 
jealous  of  my  success,  both  in  love  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  society 
He  hates  me  because  I  have  a  position  above  him,  and  he  seeks  te 
destroy  me  and  obtain  Kate  at  one  and  the  same  time.” 

“Let  the  villian  beware,  then,  for  I  would  kill  him  at  sight.  The 
wretch  was  stupid  though,  for  the  head  of  the  society  dare  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  summons  to  a  meeting.  It  is  he  who  gives  the  call.” 

“  Nevertheless,  I  know  that  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  cave  a! 
the  time  mentioned.  Let  us  go  to  it,  for  I  fancy  this  imbecile  wiJ 
endeavor  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.” 

The  next  day  Roy  and  George  departed  separately  for  Moscow 
after  having  given  notice  to  the  police  of  the  abduction  of  Kate  Fleet- 
wood,  and  offered  a  large  reward  for  her  recovery. 
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A  large  number  of  persons,  all  seemingly  very  much  excited,  ^ 
gathered  in  the  good-sized  apartment,  the  floor,  walls  and 
of  which  were  rock,  though  hangings  had  been  stretched  along  f 
walls  in  some  places  to  deaden  the  echoes. 

In  one  corner  was  a  table  at  which  sat  two  or  three  men,  and  re* 
them  were  several  kegs  containing  gunpowder,  dynamite  and  oi  ‘ 
explosives. 

The  men  were  Nihilists,  and  this  cave  was  their  place  of 
none  but  the  truest  members  of  the  body  knowing  of  its  existence. 

Neither  George  nor  Roy  were  present,  and  Ivan  Wolensky' 
haranguing  the  assembly,  and  calling  upon  the  members  preseDi 
choose  a  new  leader. 

“This  man  is  an  American,”  lie  said,  “and  therefore  notflttfll 
us.  We  want  one  upon  whom  we  can  depend.  Why  is  l>e  n0*^ 
ent  ?  The  hour  has  long  passed.  How  do  we  know  he  *s  111 
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traitor  ?” 

“ No,  no  !  he  is  true  to  us,”  shouted  several.  “Somethin? 
tained  him.” 


“  I  demand  that  the  meeting  should  be  organized  without 
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will  preside  by  virtue  of  my  office,  being  second  in  conn 


“  Wait,  wait,”  cried  many,  while  as  many  kept  silence. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  George  and  R°y®" 
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dressed  in  furs,  for  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  and 

looker 


volvers  in  their  hands. 

“There  is  a  traitor  in  our  midst,”  exclaimed  George 
rectly  at  Ivan,  who  had  turned  pale  upon  seeing  the  young  A® 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  prison. 

“  Who  is  he?”  shouted  the  Nihilists. 
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•**  '-l:'  Wolwisky,  or  Nicholas  Petrovich.  Seize  him  and 
him  answer  i  >e  charge  if  he  cau.” 

fH’iulec  his  linger  at  Ivan,  who  was  struggling  in  the  grasp 
two  Nihilists  and  vainly  eudeavoring  to  make  himself  heard  above 
.  ir  cr;es  for  vengeance. 

V*  Do  you  know  this  writing  ?”  demanded  George,  thrusting  a 
rued  and  crumpled  paper  under  the  man’s  nose, 
van  trembled  and  turned  pale,  loudly  protesting  his  innocence,  but 
y  cut  him  short  by  saying: 

\\  i:ere  is  my  sister,  idiot !  What  have  you  done  with  her  ?” 

•V  I  know  nothing  of  her.** 

*  Vou  lie,  for  the  coachman  has  been  arrested  and  described  you 
1  the  ady  perfectly.  She  was  taken  by  your  orders  to  a  house  cu 
avenue  of  the  opera  and  theuce  to  some  other  place  unknown.” 
You  are  mistaken.  1  know  nothing  of  the  affair.” 

*- *  You  are  telling  a  lie,”  cried  George,  striking  him  across  the 
uth  with  some  object  he  had  drawu  from  his  pocket. 

Do  you  see  this  glove?”  he  cried.  “It  belongs  to  you,  and  was 
**  ;nd  in  the  bouse  whither  you  had  taken  the  young  lady.” 
tu?*  I  deny  it.” 

1  Do  you,  then,  deny  this  letter  which  you  wrote  to  the  police,  offer- 
-  '  to  deaounce  this  branch  of  our  society,  provided  you  were  grauted 
Pardon?”  hissed  Roy,  holding  a  written  note  before  his  eyes. 

Read  it,  my  friends,”  he  said  to  the  others;  “you  will  see  his  own 
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Fortunately  it  was  not  sent  to  the  police,  but  fell 
What  shall  you  do  with  such  a  wretch?” 

“  Kill  him  I  kill  him!”  cried  they  all. 

“Spare  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  where  your  sweetheart  is;  kill  me, 
and  you  will  never  see  her  again.” 

“  Release  him,”  said  Roy. 

The  man  was  unbound,  and  in  an  instant  he  seized  an  ax  nru3 
rushed  towards  a  corner  of  the  cave  where  a  quantity  of  dynamite- 
was  stored,  with  the  evident  intention  of  blowing  up  the  whole  place- 

Before  he  reached  the  spot  there  came  a  quick,  sharp  report,  a. 
bullet  whizzed  through  the  air,  and  the  wretch  fell  dead,  shot  through 
the  brain. 

No  one  knew  who  had  shot  him,  but  George  was  supposed  to 
have  done  so,  though  he  neither  admitted  nor  denied  it. 

The  Nihilists  were  saved,  and  George  had  had  his  revenge,  though 
the  whereabouts  of  Kate  Fleetwood  was  still  undiscovered. 

In  the  man’s  pockets,  however,  were  found  written  directions  to  the 
coachman,  and  from  these  George  readily  found  his  darling,  and  took, 
her  back  to  St.  Petersburg. 

In  obedience  to  her  earnest  wishes,  both  he  and  Roy  have  returned 
to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  given  up  Nihilism,  being  convinced  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  their  dear¬ 
est  wishes;  .and  in  the  joys  of  wedded  life  George  forgets  the  perilous: 
adventures  he  went  through  while  carrying  out  his  plans  for  vengeance 
upon  the  traitor  who  so  nearly  betrayed  him. 
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W  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET — Complete  instructions 
of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
•tersAlso  containing  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptions  of 
,>er  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
.  ‘  should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
t  ‘^Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “  How  to  Be- 
j  jjj  pome  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
,  ’  oy  every  newsdealer  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will 
oe  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
it  iress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

•  "W  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY  CADET— 
i  cal' Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of 
iu  (ptudy.  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard, 
Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should  know 
3  become  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  bv  Lu  Senarens,  Au- 
hor  of  “  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10  cents.  For 
.  stale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
I  :  will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
uof&Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
fork. 

V  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a  large  col- 
,r  ection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  to- 
-i'  rether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents. 

ills  aft  "or  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of 
he  price.  Aadres  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th 
^  kreet.  New  York. 

a  jies. V  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS— Containing  over  one  hun- 
'  .  red  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 

Anaerson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For 
ale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  price, 
nfvddress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
&  York, 
its  ex> 

TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR— Containing  complete  instruc- 
l  *  mns  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage  ;  to- 
-jef3  'ether  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter,  Scenic 
rtist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 
.  rice  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
)fe  Street,  New  York. 

'*  '  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS-Full  directions 

LjfP'ow  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylophone 
in  other  musical  instruments,  together  with  a  brief  description 

Y  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or  modern 
me-.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald,  for 
i  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines.  Price  10 

.^•nts.  For  sale  by  ail  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to  your 
i  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 

publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

jfit  DOON’S  JOKES— This  is  one  of  the  most  original  joke  books 
,  >  er  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
‘ '  ’  ;Od  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of  Terrence 
jp>  uldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the 
We  offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  picture  of 
Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  10  cents.  Every  boy  who  can 
iov  a  good  substantial  Joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
^  odre-.s  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
'  ork. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  BOWLER — A  complete  manual  of  bowling.. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games,  together  with  rules  and  systems  of 
sporting  in  use  by  the  principal  bowling  clubs  in  the  United 
States.  By  Bartholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to» 
your  address,'  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS— Containing  valuable 
information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps 
and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank. 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND-Containing  rules 
for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the 
secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events  by- 
aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson.. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th> 
Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY— Containing  full  in¬ 
structions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject ;  also  rules 
for  punctuation  and  composition;  together  with  specimen  let¬ 
ters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJURER — Containing  tricks  with  Dom¬ 
inoes,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tou¬ 
sey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  40  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Containing  deceptive 
Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians. 
Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES— Containing  over  300  interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully 
illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART— Containing  a  complete  descrip 
tion  ot  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-IIand,  together 
with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS— Containing  full  directions  for 
making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS— Containing  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  by  mail,  postage  free,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


* 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHIN 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 


Price  Only  lO  Cents  Each. 


No.  1.  Napoleon’s  Oraculum  and  Dream 
Book. — Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny;  also  tb»  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
kind  of  dreams,  togother  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  Do  Tricks.— The  great  book 
of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt. — The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  t©  Make  Dove. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  How  to  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 
parrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instnictive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathema  ics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  10.  How  to  Box. — The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  11.  How  to  Write  Bove-L.etters. — A 
most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
young  and  old.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  12.  How  to  Write  Betters  to  I.adies. — 
Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No  13  How  to  Do  it;  or.  Book  of  Eti¬ 
quette.— It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and ^  one  & 
everv  voung  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 

Send7 Accents  and  get  it.  There f  £  RH1  w  eBt 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publishei,  29  West 

26th  Street,  New  York. 

No  14.  How  to  Make  Candy. — A  complete 

hand-book  for  making  all  in^eAts" 

cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  2bth 

Street,  New  York. 

No.  16.  How  to  Become  Rich.— This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  ^eluding  the  self- 
made  men  of  our  country.  Ihe  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  Ihe 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Picsel0  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  2bth 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  16.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden. — 

Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey;  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  States  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables.  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  21.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fisli.— The  mos, 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fisht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight.— Heller’s 

second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams. — Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman. .  This  little  book  gives  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orac¬ 
ulum,  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  Betters  to  Gentle¬ 
men.— Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad- 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  25.  How  to  Become  a  Gymnast.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Etnbrac- 
lng  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey.  publisher  2Q 
West  26th  Street,  New  York.  PUDU8nor, 


A' 


Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Ev*ervD? 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat  r/  ' 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book’fooT^ 
instructions  on  swimming  and  ridin 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  centT 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  WettLc 

\Tn„,  Vo«lr  r  60th 


New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Recite  and  fi0ot  , 
tations.— Containing  the  most  B0T1„i  1 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  diawL 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pfilt 
er  with  many  standard  readings  Ph™;  ! 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher  oonr" 
Street,  New  York.  er,29wfc 


No.  38.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  p 

is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  ]? 

hrine-  forth,  whether  ho™;  ‘LUre  ;:' 


bring  forth,  whether  happiness® 


wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  bv  arti* 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  c£  ' 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortu? 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank t! 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York 

No.  29.  How  to  Become  an  invent 

Every  boy  shouid  know  how  inventions  or' 
ate.  1  his  book  explains  them  all,  giving  er 
pies  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet® 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc. 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  lice! 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West1 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  30.  How  t®  Cook.— One  of  the  u 
struetive  books  on  cooking  ever  publishei 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish.ga 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  ani 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  n 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Osi 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tausey,  [ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  street,  New  York. 


No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker,- 

taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the ds 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good# 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  contaii 
gems  from  all  the  popular  autharsof  prose 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  ( 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Aadr 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Sta 
New  York. 


No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle.-^ 

somely  illustrated,  and  containing  foil « 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illa¬ 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  mae 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York 


No.  33.  How  to  Behave.— Contain!^ 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  ana  tv 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appea*  * 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  tnei 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room,  n 

cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  Putl™ 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  34.  How  to  Fence.— ContalmPS^ 
ruction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  to  . 


struction 


r 


_ _ _ fencing  auu  mu  —  jw, 

sword;  also  instruction  in  archery, 
with  twenty -one  practical  llTustratio  - 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  con  P 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  i0 


No.  35.  How 


to  Play  Games.-A  eg 


and  useful  little  book,  containing  t 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagaten  ,  ^ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. .  *  L 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 


Street,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrum: 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrui 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catena.  k  ^ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  r 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  W  ^ 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House.'^  ,, 

information  for  everybody,  boys.  *  j.t,> 

women;  it  will  teach  you  now  .  ;v> 

anything  around  the  house,  ti.r^ 

naments,  brackets  cements.  ^ 


bird  lime  for  catching  birif^*  ^ 


uuu  xu.n,  1U1 

Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  38.  Howto  Become  Yo"f- 
— A  wonderful  book,  contay  „ 
practical  information  in  the  ‘  nl 
nary  diseases  and  ailments 
family.  Abounding  in  useful 
pes  for  general  complaints.  * 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publish 
Street,  New  York. 
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No.  1.  Young  Glory,  the  Hero  of  the  White  Squadron, 

By  Commodore  Morgan 

No.  2.  Young  Glory  on  Shore;  or,  Fighting  For  the  Stars  and 

Stripes,  By  Author  of  Young  Glory 

No.  3.  Young  Glory  and  the  Spanish  Cruiser;  or,  A  Brave  Fight 

Against  Odds,  By  Author  of  Young  Glory 

No.  4.  Young  Glory  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  the  Insurgents, 

By  Author  of  Young  Glory 


A 
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FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 


J?  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  5  CENTS  PER  COPY.  ADDRESS 
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FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 

New  York, 


2g  West  26tbL  St.. 


Stories  of  s.  Gold  Seeker. 


32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


Issued  Every  Other  Wednesday. 

4  EMU  /  STORY  t  BUSED  /  OS  /  FSCTS.  It 


t 

No.  1.  Young  Klondike;  or,  Off  Por  the  Land  of  Gold, 

By  An  Old  Miuei 

No.  2.  Young  Klondike’s  Claim;  or,  Nine  Golden  Nuggets, 

By  Author  of  Young  Klondiki 

. 

No.  3.  Young  Klondike’s  First  Million;  or,  His  Great  Strike  on 

El  Dorado  Creek,  By  Author  of  Young  Klondifc 

No.  4.  Young  Klondike  and  the  Claim  Agents;  or,  Fighting  the 

Land  Sharks  of  Dawson  City,  By  Author  of  Young  Klondit 
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